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One worm plus £30m equals a DNA triumph 



Nematode: tiny worm with 
97 million letter code 


Tim Radford 
IdaocaEdtor 


S cientists who 
took an aimwat in' 
visible worm to 
pieces to unravel its 
DNA have finally 
completed the first genetic 
blueprint for a whole, multi- 
celled animal 

The effort took is years and 
oost £30 million ironi- 
cally, the creature's genetic 
code wfQ never be printed. 
The worm may be tiny, but 
the code is 97 million letters 
long, which if painted on 
pages would be 25 times 
thicker than Tolstoy’s War 
and Peace. It can be published 


only on the Internet 

The animal is a millimetre- 
sized nematode 'worm caned 
Caemorhabdltis ekgtxns. It ex- 
ists almost everywhere In the 
temperate world, flourishing 
in compost 

The particular worms cho- 
sen to provide the first com- 
plete DNA sequence of a 
whole awfawwi are descended 
from a sm all flanfly ooQected 

fr om ra tting wn ch itywic h*i 

Bristol in 1955. They are now 
being toasted in champagne 
in 250 laboratories around the 
world. 

a elegans contains, accord- 
ing to the journal Science 
today, at least 19,099 genes, 
“written" In an alphabet com- 
posed of four DNA adds. 


Humana are composed of 
trillions of cells. The nema- 
tode has only 950. The human 
brain is so complex that some 
researchers argue that it will 
never be understood. But CL e- 
Icgans has a nervous system 
of only 300 cells, and 
researchers can watch every 
one of those “brain* 1 cells at 
work as it squirms around in 
its tiny world. 

The nematode’s sex life is 
exquisitely simple: the ele- 
gans species is either mala or 
self-fertilising hermaphro- 
dite. The hermaphrodites 
m«tft with themselves unless 
a male turns up. 

Scientists chose the worm 
because it is simple, transpar- 
ent and — hugely important 


— outnumbers all other com- 
plex creatures on the planet 
The worms Infect a billion hu- 
mans, spread diseases includ- 
ing river blindness and ele- 
phantiasis, devour crops and 
scavenge in their millions in 
every square yard of soil, 
river mud and ocean sedi- 
ment. The blueprint will 
answer questions about evo- 
lutionary history and biodi- 
versity — there could be a 
million species of nematode. 

Above all. the little creature 
offers a simple laboratory tool 
kit for thinking about h uman 
genes. The proteins that make 
a worm also make a human. 
The complicated machinery 
of love, hunger and fear that 
exists In humans also exists 


much more simply In the 
worm. The precise “controls’’ 
that govern cancer and old 
age are easier to spot In a 
worm than in a human. 

And the 97 million-letter 
script for a worm is a prepa- 
ration for the effort to "read” 
the 3 billion-letter recipe for 
humankind, which should be 
completed In about five years. 

The worm study began in 
piecemeal fashion 15 years 
ago: Cambridge scientists, 
some of than funded by the 
Medical Research Council, 
began copying pieces of the 
worm’s chromosomes and 
despatching them to scien- 
tists around the globe who 
were looking for specific 
genes. It turned into a system- 


atic effort to assemble the cn-. 
tire DNA sequence. 

"The worm really is an ani- 
mal. It has got bits and pieces 
Inside like a nervous system, 
little muscles and so forth. 
Just like us.” said Dr John 
Sulston, director of the 
Sanger Centre in Cambridge 
which spearheaded the Brit- 
ish effort to bring the worm to 
book. 

“The more we go on, the 
more we realise it is really a 
microcosm of humanity. This 
is why it is so valuable, anil 
why It is worthwhile working 
on It: we are learning about 
all animals , indeed about oil 
of life as we go forward.” 


Andyik l |»g»14 






Vn w-tiftr-n Tr reigTifT »a TtohriPnaea Prize laureates. David Trimble and John Hnme. Baht a beacon y e sterday outside Oslo’s city hall photograph: knutfjbldstoo 

Trimble, Hume receive Nobels 


John Muffin bi Oslo 



EITHER Nobel Peace 
Prize winner knew 
what was coming. 
Throughout scores 
of television interviews they 
had showed no of get- 
ting dose. There wer e no 
handshakes at the presenta- 
tion ceremony at the cityhaJL 
There was no small talk. 


So when they jointly 
grasped a beacon of peace in 
the frozen city of Oslo, It was 
gingerly at first. The last time 
they were side by aide on a 
stage was at a concert just 
three days before the May 
referendum. 

Then it helped seal the 
overwhelming Yes vote for 
the Good Friday Agreement, 
and y e s te r da y ’ s event may yet 
breathe new life Into it 


Mr Hnme, .aged 81,'was first 
to speak. He told the audience 
of 1,000 guests: “Two major 
political traditions share the 
Island cf Ireland. We are des- 
tined by -history to live side 
by side. -Two representatives 
of these political traditions 
stand here today. We do so in 
shared fellowship and - a 
shared determination to 
mnifp Ireland, after Win hard- 
ship and pain of many years. 


a true and enduring symbol of 
peace.” 

He managed a barb at his 
fellow laureate over the fail- 
ure to set up the proposed 
power-sharing executive and 
cross-border bodies. It was. he 
said, time for all political 
leaders to fulfil the referen- 
dum mandate .and set up the 
institutions that would for- 
ever remove violence and div- 
ision in Ireland. 


Mr Trimble's jibes were 
marked. Moments after Mr 
Hume’s visionary speech, be 
launched into an attack on 
speeches “full of sound and 
fUry, Idealistic In intention, 
but impossible of 
implementation". 

He suggested politicians 
talk mg of vision should see 
turn to page 3, column l 
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. but it could have been Boris’s big moment 


Martin Kattto 


, tv was 'John 

Home's and David 

■ TOmble’s day. Bui If 

history had out Just 

a little differently, the 
Nobel prize audience In 
Oslo might have been hon- 
ouring a very different 
Northern Ireland peace- 
maker: Boris Yeltsin- 
Until now. the Russian 
president's involvement in 
the Irish question has been 
confined to &' memorable 
failure to leave his aircraft 
af Shannon Airport to meet 
assembled dignitaries. 

Mr Yeltsin's personal Ud 
to solve the conflict has been 
a closely guarded secret, no* 
least from the people of 
Northern Ireland. But this is 
how the Yeltsin peace mis- 
sion nearly happened; 

In May last year, Nato 


member state leaders and 
Mr Yeltsin met in Paris to 
sign a post-cold war friend- 
ship treaty.' It was the 
debut on the world stage 
for Tony Blair, as well as 
an opportunity for . Bill 
dinian to hold talks with 
the ailing Russian leader. 

Mr Gtoton and Mr Blair 
were having a private talk 

about Nortixem Ireland in a 
room in the Etys£e Palace 
before the signing cere- 
mony when the door 
opened and Mr Yeltsin 
entered with his Inter- 
preter. Mr Clinton intro- 
duced Mm to Mr Blair. 

We’re talking about the 
problems hi Northern Ire- 
land, Mr Clinton explained. 
Tony's trying to get the 
peace process moving again 
over there, and we need an 
Internationally respected 
figure, to chair the talks. 
We were wondering about 
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President Yaltstn: made 
bfiTHtflf av ailab le 

getting Senator George 
Mitchell back, but he’s 
playing hard to get, Mr 

Wait* mrplahwA 
. "Watt a mome n t," sug- 
gested a Jovial Mr Clinton, 
frying to bring the Russian 


leader Into the conversa- 
tion. “Maybe Boris would 
like to do the job.” 

The threef leaders laughed 

and slapped one another on 
the back. Then they started 
discussing other items' on 
their agenda. Nuclear 
weapons. International 
debt. The Middle East As 
ever, Mr Clin ton did most of 
the talking. 

After a few minutes, Mr 
Yeltsin leaned over and 
whispered to his inter- 
preter. Very politely, the 
Russian Interpreter inter- 
rupted Mr Clinton in mid- 
flow. “The president says 
that he has accepted your 
offer to chair the peace 
talks in Northern Ireland," 
he announced. 

Mr Clinton and Mr Blair 
made brief, panicked eye- 
contact. Trying not to 
sound rode, Mr Blair stut- 
tered something about the 


exceptional time demands 
of the job. Mr Clinton 
backed him up as diplomat- 
ically as he knew how. tak- 
ing care to thank the Rus- 
sian leader. 

As Mr Clinton moved on 
to another matter, Mr Yelt- 
sin again leaned over to his 
Interpreter- The inter- 
preter gave a slight cough, 
and intervened again. “The 
president says he will begin 
his Northern Ireland peace 
mission next Monday. He 
has a free week next week, 
and proposes to fly to Bel- 
tost to begin work.” 

Mr Blair and Mr Clinton 
exchanged alarmed glances 
again. This time the Prime 
Minister swallowed hard 
and took It upon himself to 
address the Russian presi- 
dent. There had been, Mr 
Blair explained, a most un- 
fortunate and regrettable 

HriCTH dwq fnmHng . . . . 


City hails 
rate cut 


Mark Atkinson 
Economics Correspondent 


T HE Bank of Eng- 
land stepped up 
efforts to steer 
the economy off 
the rocks of reces- 
sion yesterday by 
cutting interest rates for the 
third month in a row, in a 
move which won widespread 
acclaim In industry, the City 
and government 
In an aggressive response 
to the worsening state of the 
global and domestic economy, 
the Bank’s nine-member mon- 
etary policy committee took 
the City by surprise by 
matching November’s half 
point reduction. 

Most analysts bad expected 
a quarter point cut following 
the committee’s recent fore- 
cast that inflation was on 
course to hit the Govern- 
ment’s 2J5 per cent target 
The interest rate cut to 6.25 
per cent, which cancels out 
all bar one of the six quarter 
point increases in the cost of 
borrowing since the general 
election, triggered an immedi- 
ate round of mortgage rate 
reductions which will shave 
£24 off the average £60,000 
hnma loan. 

Standing in for the Chancel- 
lor, who was attending his 
father's funeral, Stephen 
Byers, Chief Secretary to the 
Treasury, told the Commons: 
“The Government welcomes 
today’s decision by the Bank. 
It will be good news for 
businesses, for consumers 
and for homeowners.' 

City analysts said a half 
point cut was the right res- 
ponse to the deteriorating 
economic outlook, high- 
lighted yesterday by the an- 


nouncement of 1,000 Job losses 
at the china maker, Royal 
Doulton. 

But they added that the mo- 
mentum behind the economic 
sl o wd ow n meant that Britain 
was unlikely this winter to 
avoid at best a technical 
recession, defined as two 
successive three-month peri- 
ods at declining output. 

“Further rate cuts are inev- 
itable,” said economist Nick 
Stamenkovtc of Bank Austria. 
“They should be down to 5 
per cent by next Summer.” 

John Monks, TUC general 
secretary, said: “This is good 
news for jobs. But UK interest 
rates are stfQ higher than 
across the euro zone. The 
Rank now needs to make a 
New Year’s resolution to keep 
on cutting." 

The Confederation of Brit- 
ish Industry's chief econo- 
mist, Kate Barker, said: "This 
second half point cut is wel- 
come. It proves the MPC is 
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prepared to act against the 
dangers of deflation." 

While also endorsing the 
move, the Tories said it 
showed the Bank did not be- 
lieve the Chancellor’s "fim- 
tasy forecasts" for growth, 
which envisage only a modest 
slowdown next year followed 
by a rapid recovery the 


following year. The shadow 
chancellor, Francis Maude, 
said: “The Bank has had to 
take drastic action because 
they realise that because of 
Labour's policies, Britain is 
facing a downturn.” 

In a statement, the Bank 
said the prospect for global 
activity appeared to have 
weakened since its November 
inflation report. 

Despite adding the caveat 
that the labour market 
remain tight and share prices 
high, the Bank said it thought 
a further reduction in the cost 
of borrowing was needed to 
avoid undershooting the Gov- 
ernment’s inflation target, 
which requires the MPC to 
deliver on underlying rate of 
2 £ per cent 

Sterling rose slightly after 
the rate reduction but dosed 
virtually unchanged. Shares 
closed down 8,8 at 5660.3. 


Lwdw ce rnm a nV papa 13 
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Jabs and jeers 
tax raging bull 



Simon Hoggart 


T REASURY Questions 
opened with the startling 
news, delivered by the 
Economic Secretary, Patricia 
Hewitt, that the Inland Reve- 
nue has opened a Museum of 
Taxation, to mark the 200th 
anniversary of the invention 
of income tax. 

What a Christmas treat for 
the youngsters! Displays of 
early tax returns, the Tax In- 
spectors' Hall Of Fame, the ac- 
tual black dress that Ann 
Mallalieu bad disallowed — 
even though she bought it 
only for her work as a 
barrister! 

And the gift shop at the exit 
should be ton for all the fam- 
ily. Jokey mats disguised as 
“tax refund" cheques, "Final 
Demand" souvenir mugs, and 
"Soak the Rich” touit pre- 
serves: “We squeezed them till 
the pips squeaked!" 

Gordon Brown missed the 
announcement; he was attend- 
ing his father's funeral. This 
gave everyone more time to 
concentrate on Geoffrey 
Robinson. 

Poor Mr Robinson resem- 
bles an American convict on 
Death Row. The appeals may 
go on forever. He could die 
before he is put to death, so 
miss tog his last meal. 

On Wednesday the Prime 
Minis ter conspicuously failed 
to offer him outright support, 
to the silky, almost feline way 
politicians say something 
nice about colleagues which 
nevertheless falls far short of 
what Is required. 

Yesterday Mr Robinson sat 
looking deeply glum, with his 
arms folded. He makes few ap- 
pearances to the Commons, so 
when he does turn up. he is 
greeted with sarcastic “AhsI” 
from the Tories. 

He said he was pleased to 
announce that the windfall tax 
had raised £5_2 billion. “How 
much was your share?” 
shouted a Tory. 

A gleam appeared to Mr 
Robinson's eye. He seemed en- 
ergised by the Jeering. “Why 


are they against these mea- 
sures. providing jobs for 
youngsters and training for 
youngsters?” he shouted. 

Sensing a worrying fight- 
back, the Tories switched into 
picador mode. The picador is 
the cbap who attacks the bull 
with a barbed lance in order to 
drive it mad. The constant 
twisting and torment weak- 
ens the beast so allowing the 
matador to trance about later 
to comparative safety. 

Nick St Aubyn wanted to 
know what help there would 
be for the middle-aged unem- 
ployed. “Will It extend to un- 
expectedly unemployed min- 
isters?” Jab. 

Nigel Evans referred to Mr 
Robinson's curious means of 
publicising himself in the 
phone book. He inquired what 
advice he had for people out of 
work. “Should they advertise 
their services for hire in the 
Yellow Pages?” Ouch. 

Andrew Robathon asked 
about the tax affairs of Sten- 
bell Ltd. Surely this tangled 
web should be Investigated by 
the Treasury? Yet Stenbell 
was owned by a treasury min- 
ister. The bull tried to look as 
If it didn’t care. 

Then the matador, Francis 
Maude, moved in for what was 
meant to be the kill. It could 
have been a scene from Death 
In The Afternoon, and I felt 
like Ernest Hemingway, thrill- 
ing to the mingled awe and 
admiration felt by aficionados 
of the corrida. 

But Mr Maude is no El Cor- 
dobes. “The Prime Minister 
should abandon the search for 
a face-saving exit for the Pay- 
master-General and simply 
sack him.” A limp response. 

Stephen Byers, the Chief 
Secretary, was reduced to 
mumbling that Mr Robinson 
was “an effective minister: I 
look forward to working with 
him for months to come”. 

The fight bad ended in a 
lame draw. Papa Hemingway 
would have been outraged. 

Finally a weird interven- 
tion came from Anne Mo 
Intosh. She bad come by a 
Euro note issued by a Belgian 
bank, which, she said, looked 
very like a Marks & Spencer 
gift token. What was the Gov- 
ernment doing to make sure 
the documents were not 
contosed? 

It sounded like the perfect 
way out for ministers. We 
could join monetary union, 
then if it didn't suit us. we 
could take the decision back. 


Review 


Guerre closer to 
being magnifique 


Michael Billington 

Martin Ouerre 

West Yorkshire Playhouse 

M USICALS are not writ- 
ten.They are re-writ- 
ten. And it Is hard to 
believe that the Martin Guerre 
now occupying this Leeds 
playhouse is the show that 
lumbered onto the stage of the 
Prince Edward 2vi years ago. 

It Is not, however, as in the 
story, an identity switch; it is 
simply hard graft by the cre- 
ators. .-Main Boublil and 
Claude-Michel Srhonberg, 
and a totally re-conceived pro- 
duction by the dazzling Irish 
director. Conail Morrison. 

The first thing to say is that 
the story now makes sense, 
start tog on a 1560 battlefield 
with Martin and bis friend. 
Am cud, swearing undying 
love. We then Qasb back seven 
years to see Martin, after an 
uncons umraa ted marriage, 
driven from the village of Ar- 
tigat by the primitive locals. 
After his seeming death to 
battle, Arnaud arrives to Arti- 
gat to report the news but is 
ineluctably drawn Into inher- 
iting both the dead man's 
identity and his wife, Ber- 
trand? . 

The rest, if not history, will 
be familiar to anyone who saw 
either the 19R2 French movie 

or the American remake. 

Sommersby. 

My original objection to the 
show was that it had no centre. 
Now the focus is clear, posing 
the Brechtlan question of 
ownership. To whom does 
Bertronde rightfully belong: 
to Arnaud whom she loves, or 
to Martin who is still her legal 
husband? 

The question of ownership 
recurs: the Artigan Catholics, 
and this is a strong antl-Coth- 
olic show, claim God as theirs, 
and to consequence persecute 
the local Protestants with zeaL 


to all the changes, the show 
has acquired four new num- 
bers. the most striking being 
If You Still Love Me. a big 
romantic number sung, sur- 
prisingly, by Martin and Ar- 
naud and suggesting the show 
is really about male friendship 
and its betrayal. 

Boublil and Schooberg have 
also followed the golden liter- 
ary rule of “kill your dar- 
lings”. axing Working The 
Land, the centrepiece of the 
original but thematically 
irrelevant. 

Much of the credit for the 
turn-around belongs to the 
production team of Morrison, 
designer John Napier, chore- 
ographer David Bolger. and 
orchestrator William Brobn. 
Everything serves the narra- 
tive and the idea that we are 
watching a real community. 

John Napier, in particular, 
comes up with a series of 
strong central images, includ- 
ing a massive cannon and a 
torture wheel, and creates the 
sense of Artigan through noth- 
ing more than vertical, slid- 
ing. mud-stained wooden 
boards. 

The second half still offers 
one example too many of 
heroic self-sacrifice. But the 
show now' has a palpable nar- 
rative urgency and there is a 
strong sense of an unresolva- 
We emotional triangle 
from Matthew Cammelle as a 
wirily decent Arnaud, from 
Stephen Weller as the Inextin- 
guishable Martin, and from 

Joanna Riding as a Bertrande 
tom between rival claims. 
Gareth Snook also makes 2 
fierce impression as the local 
priest, handier with the flail 
than the rosary. 

Played by a n toe-strong 
band and in front of a real 
audience rather than the 
usual London premier gang of 
B list celebrities, the show 
proves you can make a silk 
purse out of a sow's ear not by 
magic but by unremitting toff. 



German leader defies British 
stance on eve of Vienna summit 


Ian Trwynor in Bonn, 
Martin WaBcer bi Vienna 
and Michael White 


G erhard 

Schr&der arrived 
to a Thatcber-flke 
mood yesterday 
for the European 
Union summit to Vienna, de- 
manding that Germany's bud- 
get contribution come down 
and risking a new British 
veto threat by insisting that 
Britain's £2 billion annual 
rebate be part of negotiations. 


“All must be willing to shift 
on toe Issues, nobody can 
push through their maximum 
damanri, and there cannot be 
any taboo subjects.” the Ger- 
man chancellor told the Bun- 
destag to Bonn before leaving 
for Austria. The days of Ger- 
many as the EU's paymaster 
were over and his country 
could turn its back on Europe 
if it did not get a new deal, he 
asserted. 

Outlining his priorities for 
the German EU presidency, 
which starts in January, Mr 
Schr&der signalled a sea- 


change in Bonn’s attitude 
towards the union and said 
his presidency would focus on 
budget reform and jobs pacts. 

Although he omitted a pas- 
sage from his draft speech de- 
claring: “We cant mid wont 
solve Europe's problems with 
a German ‘chequebook,” the 
chancellor argued to some of 
his strongest language yet 
that Bonn’s contributions to 
Brussels bad to be cut 

Mr Schroder said be and 
Tony Riair had agreed a com- 
mon position on EU tax pol- 
icy. “It’s about combating un- 
fair tax competition ... tax 
abuse and tax avoidance.” He 
wanted “co-ordination” on 
direct taxation and “harmoni- 
sation” of indirect 


The budget negotiations 

Would be riiffipnfr 

because members’ interests 
were so divergent “That's 
why it will be important to 
keep aff issues in an overall 
package,” he said. “There can 
be no taboos, from co-financ- 
ing [of agriculture] to the 
British rebate.” Stating >*»»*• 
Germany's £8hQlioa net con- 
tribution to Brussels was 
60 per «mt of the net budget, 
he there was “something 
rotten” about the EU biff. 

Spain stands to be file big- 
gest loser if Germany suc- 
ceeds in scaling back its pay- 
ments, and file Spanish press 
has been preparing its read- 
ers for “the battle of the Con- 
gress of Vienna". 


. But Britain now also faces 
difficulty, after stating repeat- 
edly that the rebate won by 
Mrs Thatcher was “not open 
to negotiation”. Britain had 
tried to outflank the issue, by 
proposing a budget freeze that 
would let the EU spend no 
more in 2006 than it did this 
year. Although Germany has 
backed the plan, Mr Schrdder 
is now insisting that even 
within current spending, Ger- 
many’s share must come 
down. 

Downing Street sees the 
fight to save its rebate as a 
test of Mr Blair’s virility. 
Britain would not be “steam- 
rollered”, the Cabinet Office's 
enforcer. Dr Jack Cunning- 
ham, said last night. 


Britain's backing for Ger- 
many’s call to save the duty- 
free trade may have success, 
but is unlike ly to deflect Mr 
Schr&der from bis main 
purpose. 

“I don’t think it should be- 
come an ugly discussion. I 
think it is in important (hat it 
Is resolved on the basis of fair- 
ness," the Prime Minister said 
yesterday, in an interview 
with an Austrian newspaper. 
But he maria it dear, he would 
fight to beep the rebate. 

'The reason for the British 
rebate is because of the way 
the Common Agricultural 
Policy works, and because 
even after the rebate Britain 
is one of the big net contribu- 
tors,” he said. 


Pinochet’s lawyers set poser as they launch unprecedented bid to overturn law lords’ extradition ruling 


Legal 

plot 


on 

added 

twists 


Jamie Wilson and 
Eli za beth Love In Santiago 


I HE Pinochet affair yes- 
terday moved into un- 
charted legal territory 
when lawyers acting for the 
former Chilean dictator 
launched an unprecedented 
bid to overturn the law lords' 
ruling that he could be tried 
for human rights abuses. 

The move came as the Span- 
ish judge seeking the extradi- 
tion of the general formally 
charged Pinochet with crimes 
against humanity and asked 
for a freeze of his assets 
worldwide. 

Last night lawyers at the 
House of Lords were grap- 
pling with how to deal with 
the appeal, which was lodged 
at the judicial office. It Is un- 
precedented in legal history 
for a House of Lords ruling to 
be challenged in this way and 
procedures for how to handle 
the appeal are having to be 
formulated. 

Because the House of Lords 
is the highest court in file 
land, there la no higher court 
to which Pinochet’s lawyers 
could appeal. 

It was thought that the 
petition could be considered 
by either a panel of selected 
law lords or by a full 
committee. 

Michael Caplan of Kingsley 
Napley, Pinochet's solicitors. 
saJd: “Having carefully con- 
sidered all the recent develop- 
ments, we can co nfi rm we 
have lodged a petition with 
the House of Lords that the 
decision of their Lordships 
that Senator Pinochet does 
not have sovereign Immunity 
should not be allowed to 
stand.” 

Mr Caplan added that they 
were still considering apply- 
ing for judicial review of 



An Amnesty International supporter takes part in an anti-Pinochet demonstration at the Home Office in London yesterday photograph: martin argles 


Wednesday's decision by the 
Home Secretary. Jack Straw, 
to issue an authority to pro- 
ceed in the case. 

Mr Caplan declined to ex- 
pand on the grounds cited in 
the petition, although these 
are believed to relate to alle- 
gations of bias or perceived 
bias against one of the law 
lords. Lord Hofftnann. who 
has links with Amnesty Inter- 
national 

In his ruling on Wednes- 
day, Mr Straw explicitly dis- 
missed represenatations by 
Pinochet’s lawyers that there 
was any bias in the law lord’s 
decision. 

Amnesty last night said 


that a letter sent to the law 
firm asking for donations 
towards the building of a new 
Amnesty HQ in London de- 
tailed Lord Hoffinann’s links 
with Amnesty International 


Charity. Kingsley Napley had 
donated £1,000 to the appeal. 

“We are surprised that 
Kingsley Napley have left it 
until now to challenge Lord 
Hoffmann’s Involvement in 
the Pinochet case,” a spokes- 
man for Amnesty said last 
night 

The appeal to the House of 
Lords is not expected to affect 
today’s ball hearing at B el- 
marsh magistrates' court in 
south London, where Pino- 


chet is due to make his first 
public appearance since his 
arrest 

A date for a committal hear- 
ing, when a magistrate will 
rule on the Spanish extradi- 
tion request is expected to be 
set at today’s hearing. 

In Spain the 285-page crimi- 
nal indictment, drafted by the 
campaigning judge Baltasar 
Garzon, charges the general 
with genocide, torture and 
terrorism. It accuses Pinochet 
of being responsible for the 
deaths or “disappearance” of 
more than 8,000 people during 
his 17 year rule. 

The judge also issued a for- 
mal request for a freeze on 


Pinochet’s bank accounts and 
other assets worldwide. Court 
sources said the measure was 
taken to prevent Pinochet and 
his family from hi ding funds 
that might be needed to pay 
fines or legal fees if the case 
goes to triaL 

The political fall-out of Mr 
Straw’s decision continued in 
Chile as the government 
played down statements by 
the military and called for a 
“united front” in efforts to 
bring Pinochet back. 

The defence minister, Jose 
ELorencio Guzman, said that 
Wednesday's statements by 
tiie military in support of Pi- 
nochet and the 17-year mili- 


tary regime contained some 
elements that were “not con- 
venient” but added that it was 
their way of venting their, 
frustration. 

Pinochet's detention is 
straining relations within 
Chile's governing centre-left 
alliance. Members of the 
larger Christian Democratic 
Party have accused Socialist 
party members of straddling 
the fence by supporting offi- 
cial efforts to bring Pinochet 
back and then calling toe rul- 
ing in favour of extradition a 
“triumph for human rights." 
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£1 bn hurricane lifeline 


World Bsuik makes loan offer, but 
Paris Club fails to write off debts 


Charlotte Denny In Parte 


T HE World Bank yes- 
terday threw a lifeline 
to Honduras and Nic- 
aragua offering $1 
billion (about £600 million) in 
concessional interest-free 
loans to help the region 
repair the damage caused by 
Hurricane Mitch. 

However, the offer ramp 
after a separate meeting of 
creditor governments in 
Paris disappointed aid agen- 
cies by refusing to consider 
an immediate writeoff of the 
countries’ existing foreign 
debt The Paris Club, which 
represents western govern- 
ments owed money by third 
world countries, said it was 
granting Honduras and Nica- 
ragua a three-year morato- 
rium on repayments on their 
crippling foreign loans. 

it said the decision would 
free up significant budgetary 
resources for the countries 
and help them to finance 
reconstruction. But the dub 


is not planning any extra debt 
release beyond what the 
countries are entitled to 
under existing international 
programmes. 

Aid agencies said the Paris 
Club’s decision, while a wel- 
come breathing space, was a 
“stay of execution” rather 
than a solution to the region’s 
debt burden. 

“It still leaves the countries 
trapped in a debtor's prison,” 
said Andrew Simms, of Chris- 
tian Aid. 

The agencies would like to 
see the $10.4 billion the two 
countries owe to western gov- 
ernments and international 
lending bodies cancelled 
rather than rescheduled. 

Announcing the World 
Bank decision at a meeting of 
international donors in Wash- 
ington, the bank’s president, 
James Wolfensohn, said: 
"The International commu- 
nity must continue to support 
the people and governments 
of central America in over- 
coming the challenge they 
now face." 


The United Nations has es- 
timated that the bill for 
rebuilding the countries win 

come to at least $5 billion. 

Honduras owes Paris Club 
countries just over ft billion, 
while Nicaragua owes more 
than $1.5 billion. 

In yesterday's statement 
the 2b-member organisation 
offered to write off up to two- 
thirds of Honduras's debt 
once it agrees a programme of 
fiscal belt tightening with the 
International Monetary Fund, 

Nicaragua will have up to 
80 per cent of its debts for- 
given under an existing 
World Bank programme for 
the most heavily indebted 
countries, but Is unlikely to 
qualify for at least three years 
until it has completed its cur- 
rent IMF agreement 

Aid agencies said making 
debt cancellation conditional 
on sti cking to the IMF's rigid 
prescriptions was a slap in 
the thee for the two countries. 
“To put that kind of burden 
on top of a country which has 
been destroyed is quite shock- 
ing,” said Angela Travis of 
the Jubilee 2000 coalition, 
which is seeking to have un- 
payable third world debt can- 
celled by the millennium. 


Oxfam said the World 
Bank's debt relief programme 
was insufficient to bring the 
two countries' debts down to 
a sustainable level even be- 
fore the hurricane struck. 

“An extraordinary situa- 
tion prevails In Central 
America which requires ex- 
traordinary measures to 
address it; as it stands, credi- 
tors are proposing business 
as usual” said Tony Burden 
from Oxfam. 

The agencies also criticised 
the IMF for increasing Hon- 
duras's debt burden by offer- 
ing further loans to pay for 
rebuilding after the disaster. 
On Monday the fond an- 
nounced it bad agreed a $55 
million loan for Honduras at 
commercial interest r a tes. - 

Mr s tmms said the move 
was a sign that the IMF was 
out of step with the other in- 
ternational lending bodies 
who have rushed in aid and 
concessional loans. 

'The creditors need to use 
this breathing space to coor- 
dinate their approach. Over 
the next 12 months they 
should sit down and work out 
the foil resources required for 
reconstruction and poverty 
reduction.” 


Transplant man 
regains touch 


Jon Hanley in Paris 


T HE world's first hand 
transplant recipient, 
Clint Hallam, said yes- 
terday be was preparing to 
return home to Australia, 
having regained the sense of 
touch in his fingers three 
months after the ground- 
breaking operation at a Lyons 
hospital 

Mr Hallam. a New Zealand- 
born businessman, said he 
was convinced he would even- 
tually gain foil use of the 
transplant and thanked those 
“who helped me realise the 
dream Fve had since 1989,” 
when he lost his hand in a 
circular saw accident. 

“The progress made is 
really quite staggering,” he 
said. “Sensation is just start- 
ing to arrive in the fingertips. 
The strength within the mus- 
cles is still a little restricted, 
but to is certainly regaining 
the normal strength of my 
hand.” 

In the . operation on 
September 23, an interna- 
tional team of doctors at 


Edouard Herriot hospital in 
Lyras sewed the hand of an 
unidentified brain-dead man 
on to Mr HaBam’s right arm. 
It was the first such operation 
attempted since the 1960s, 
when a hand transplant pa- 
tient in Ecuador kept his new 
hand only two weeks. 

Mr Hallam, aged 48, was 
released from hospital in mid- 
October and has since been 
convalescing and undergoing 
check-ups and therapy at the 
hospital once a week. His doc- 
tor, Jean-Michei Dubernard, 

said his body was adjusting 
well to the new hand and that 
he could return to Perth be- 
fore or shortly after 
Christmas. 

But toe New Zealand-born 
businessman, who was serv- 
ing a two-year prison sen- 
tence for fraud when the saw 
accident happened, may yet 
have to face a judge after 
returning home. Australian 
papers have said he is to ap- 
pear before a court in Janu- 
ary on seven different 
chafes of fraud in relation to 
a marketing investment 
scam. 
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Health enhancing 


Physical activity 
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• Do not smoke 

• Take regular exorcise 


Do not be sextafy promiscuous . '* / 


' Avoid prolonged exposure to direct 
sunbght 


Avoid hepatitis B and C risks 

What to eat and drink 



Eat plenty of fruK and vagatableB (a* toast fere portions 
a day) 

Eat plenty of ceres! foods, mainly in an unprocessed 
torn) (as a source of non-starch polysacc haride s) 

.. '• Maintain ideal body weight (body mass index 
20 “ 25 )> avoid tatty foods 

• Eat red meat and processed moat In 
moderation (no more than MOgadey) 

• Avoid high doees of vitamin 
supplements 

• Alcohol in moderation ( a 
maximum erf two units a 
day tor women and three 
units a day for men) 

A Avoid highly salted and 
mouldy foods 



Right diet may help prevent cancer 


The British approach to food is 
causing major health problems, 
according to new research. 

Sarah Boseley reports 


U P TO 80 per cent of 
all breast cancers 
and bowel cancers 
could be prevented 
If people improved 
their eating habits, according 
to scientists at Cambridge 
University. 

John Cummings and col- 
leagues at the Dunn Clinical 
Nutrition Centre believe that 
neither the public nor doctors 
take diet seriously enough. 
The British way of nourish- 
ment, with its emphasis on 
meat, processed food like sau- 
sages, and dearth of fruit and 
vegetables, is causing the 
nation major health prob- 
lems, they say, and may be 
the reason why cancer rates 

in the UK are far h igher than 
they are in other places, such 
as the Mediterranean. 

Their study, published in 
the British Medical Journal, 
looks at the biological evi- 
dence which suggests that 
cancers can be caused by. the 
food we eat In each type of 
cancer, there are other risk 


factors, such as smoking, obe- 
sity, infections, sexual behav- 
iour and exposure to s unlig ht, 
but “food and drink has apart 
to play in many, if not an can- 
cers, albeit to a variable 
extent" 


In general, their message is 
that red and processed meat 
and alcohol increase the risk 
of cancer, while fruit vegeta- 
bles and fibre have a protec- 
tive *tr*r* They ray there is 
do evidence that vitamin sup- 
plements help prevent cancer 
and advise people that high 
doses can sometimes be 

harmful _ 

In March this year, a row 
broke out when the Govern- 
ment’s Committee on the 
Medical Aspects of Food 
(COMA) produced a report on 
diet and cancer. They were 
accused of making a U-turn in 
a desirer^Sot'to damage the 
meat industry further when 
they recommended that any- 
one who eats more than 140 
grammes (five ounces) of red 
meat a day — or 14 portions a 


week — should consider cut- 
ting down. 

Average meat-eaters need 
not change their habits, they 
advised, even though the 
Health Secretary. Frank Dob- 
son, had said six months ear- 
lier that they ahoiiM- Hie 
World Cancer Research Fund 
at the same time said people 
should not eat more than 80 
grammes (2.8 ounces) a day. 

The Dunn scientists have 
kept their distance from argu- 
ments over the exact quantity 
that is safe, although they 
note that 15 per cent of con- 
sumers. mainly men, eat 
more meat flym the Depart- 
ment of Health advises. But 
their research effectively 
strengthens the health mes- 
sage that chang es in diet are 
needed. 

“High consumption of 
meat especially red meat and 
processed meat, is linked 
with higher risk of bowel, 
breast prostate and pancreat- 
ic cancer,” they say. “There is 
some evidence of an associa- 
tion with lung cance r , and of 
an association of barbecued 
meat and oesophageal 
cancer/’ ■ * 

We should be eating far 
more fruit and vegetables, 
they say- “What is remark- 
able about the diet-cancer 
story is the consistency with 


which certain foods emerge 
as important in reducing risk 
across the range of cancers. 
Vegetables and fruit are al- 
most invariably protective for 
the major cancers. 

“Consumption of these 
foods in Britain Is less than 
half that in Mediterranean 
populations, where cancer 
rates are low. Average con- 
sumption of fruits and vegeta- 
bles In Britain should at least 
double to five portions a day.” 
Consumption of fibre should 


we could not afford to if and 
but too mueb." he said. 
“There is a feeling amongst 
medical people that this is not 
a serious way of preventing 
illness. Yet all the evidence 
points to diet being a major 
risk factor for cancer.” 

The British do not take 
their diet seriously, be feels. 
“I don’t think people believe 
fundamentally that diet is im- 
portant to health here. It is a 
long-term thing. If you stop 
smoking you get respiratory 


‘Consumption of vegetables and 
fruit in Britain is less than half that 
in Mediterranean populations’ 


increase from l2g a day to I8g 
a day. 

Alcohol, they say, “is a sig- 
nificant risk factor” for upper 
gastro-intestinal cancer, liver 
mtiiw and breast cancer. In- 
take should be restricted to 
no more than two units a day 
for women an4 three for men. 

Dr Cummings said yester- 
day that the team wanted to 
get the message about diet 
and cancer through to doc- 
tors. “We felt that in writing 
for this particular audience 


improvements within 
months, but with diet, 
changes take 20 to 40 to 50 
years." 

The poor British diet was a 
stark contrast with many 
other countries. “Mediterra- 
nean countries take less inter- 
est in a healthy diet than we 
do, but they already eat a 
pretty healthy one.” Few 
people bad changed their hab- 
its in the UK in spite of being 
told that fruit and vegetables 
are good for them. The study 


found different dietary risks 
for different cancers, al- 
though the overall conclu- 
sions on meat and vegetables 
hold for them all. Fat in the 
diet has not been confirmed 
as a risk factor for breast can- 
cer. but “both meat and alco- 
hol are associated with in- 
creased risk." 

The evidence is strongest in 
colorectal (bowel) cancer, 
they say. “People who report 
eating greater amounts of 
Ted’ and processed meat are 
at higher risk of colorectal 
cancer. ’Red’ meat is taken to 
mean beef, pork and lamb in 
main dishes, and processed 
meat includes sausages, ham- 
burgers, smoked cured and 
salted meat (including ham 
and bacon), and canned 
meat” 

The authors conclude that a 
better diet would protect not 
only against cancer but also 
other diseases, such as heart 
disease, hypertension and di- 
abetes. "Further, a plant- 
based food economy is much 
more sustainable than one 
based on livestock. Provided 
that other lifestyle factors are 
also taken Into acount the 
diet for cancer prevention 
can, on the basis of current 
knowledge, form the basis for 
a rational public health 
policy." 


BBC news 
decision 
prompts 
Scots rage 


T HE BBC yesterday 
rejected proposals for 
a Scottish version of 
the Six O’Clock News 
in a move that infuriated na- 
tionalist politicians and the 
media establishment north of 
the border. 

The board of governors an- 
nounced it would not accept 
BBC Scotland’s petitions to 
produce its own Six O’clock 
News, preferring Instead to 
invest £10 million in the Scot- 
tish news operations. 

Nationalist politicians de- 
scribed the move os arrogant. 
“This is the wrong decision 
for Scotland and the wrong 
decision for the BBC. It is ar- 
rogant and high-banded and 
flies in the face of the Scottish 
consensus," said SNP broad- 
casting spokesperson. Ro- 
seanna Cunningham. 

In a compromise gesture, 
the governors instead said the 
extra cash would create 50 
jobs and improve coverage of 
Scotland in a revamped hour- 
long Six O’Clock News — to 
be called The Evening News 
Hour — on the national 
network. 

Baroness Young, vice-chair 
of the BBC governors, said 
the new package was the cor- 
rect response to devolution. 
“Reporting accurately the de- 
velopments within Scotland. 
Northern Ireland and Wales 
Is important, but reporting 
that to the BBC as a whole is 
also important,” she said. 

Under the package an- 
nounced yesterday, viewers 
in Scotland will also opt out of 
BBC2’s Newsnight at 11pm in 
favour of a 20-minute, Glas- 
gow-produced current affairs 
programme. Scottish viewers 
will receive much greater 
dedicated current affairs cov- 
erage — and analysts say the 
door to a Scottish Six O’clock 
News remains ajar. 

It is understood that the 
BBC governors refused the 
go-ahead for it because they 
feared it would be seen as out- 
stripping political momentum 
in Scotland and would be 
used as potent symbolism by 
the nationalists. 

Tony Blair and the Chancel- 
lor, Gordon Brown, were both 
implacably opposed to the 
idea, and, along with other 
Scottish members of the Cabi- 
net, have been accused by the 
SNP of having words in 


friendly BBT cars about their 
opposition 

The Scottish Secretary. 
Donald Dewar, was privately 
m favour of the idea, but yes- 
terday hr said the BBC must 
remain independent from po- 
litical influence and caned for 
improved standards in broad- 
casting in Scotland. 

“Many people in Scotland 
will be disappointed by tbe 
decision that's been taken. It 
is vital that BBC Scotland 
raises its standards and offers 
proper ln-dcpth coverage of 
the new Scottish pari lament. 
It Is important that we break 
away from the narrow con- 
cept of local news,” he said. 

The Broadcasting Council 
for Scotland (BCSi, which had 
lobbied hard fur a Scottish 
Six. said it was deeply disap- 
pointed by the decision but 
believed that an hour-long 
news programme produced 
and edited in Scotland was in- 
evitable — in time. 

Lindsay Paterson, who 
resigned from (he BCS when 


This decision is 
arrogant and flies in 
the face of the 
Scottish consensus’ 


the governors said they were 
not minded to allow the Scot- 
tish Six to go ahead, said he 
was astonished at the intran- 
sigence of the governors and 
denied that there was any- 
thing new about the invest- 
ment package. 

Professor Paterson said the 
decision to opt out of the lat- 
ter part of Newsnight effec- 
tively buried Scottish news in 
the dead of night when most 
viewers would be in bed. 

Tbe Scottish Conservative 
leader, David McLetchie, said 
he believed tbe BBC was mak- 
ing a grave mistake. A recent 
poll in the Glasgow-based 
Herald newspaper suggested 
that around two third of 
people in Scotland were in 
favour of a Scottish Six. Some 
campaigners have vowed to 
seek judicial review of the 
BBC’s decision. But, in the 
meantime, London-based 
journalists will embark on 
training courses to bring 
them up to speed with events 
in Scotland and other parts of 
the UK. 


Tory peers go behind Hague’s 
back again over Euro voting bill 


EwenMacAafcill, Chief 
Political Corresponde n t 


T ORY peers delivered a 
snub to their party 
leader William Hague 
yesterday by going behind his 
back aga i n to agree another 
secret deal with the 
Government 

Conservative leaders in the 
Lords made a pact with their 
Government counterparts to 
allow through the contentious 
European election bill, which 
was the subject of a Lords- 
C-ommons ping-pong battle 
last month. 

The bill, which the Lords 
sent back to the C o m m ons 
five tirnffs, is now scheduled 
to become law by the end of 
January in time for the Euro- 
pean Parliament election in 
June, to be held for the first 
time under proportional 
representation. 

As part of the deal, peers 


will receive an extended 
Christmas and New Year holi- 
day. Instead at returning on 
Tuesday January 5, they will 
remain on holiday until Mon- 
day, January 1L 

The deal, described by a 
Tory peer as a "chap’s agree- 
ment”. was supposed to 
remain secret. But the Prime 
Minister’s official spokesman 
disclo sed it at a Downing 
Street briefing for journalists 
yesterday morning. 

He said Lord Carter, the 
Government Chief Whip in 
the Lords, had informed the 
Cabinet yesterday morning a 
timetable had been secured 
for the bill, which goes to the 
Lords on Tuesday. 

Mr Hague earlier this 
month was bypassed by the 
Tory leadership in the Lords 
under Lord Cranborne, who 
was subequently sacked. 

Although Lord Strathclyde, 
the new Tory leader in the 
Lords, maiirfr"" 1 **’ 1 that Mr 


Hague had been kept in- 
formed at the new deal, other 
Tory sources disputed this. 

Under the closed list system 
of PR introduced in the b£Q, 
the parties will have huge 
powers of patronage, listing 
their preferred candidates. 

Although the Tories win 
vote against the bill, they 
have crucially promised 
under the timetable agree- 
ment not to filibuster it 

Tbe Government would be 
in trouble if there was a fili- 
buster but can handle a lost 
vote by invoking the Parlia- 
ment Act and get the bin on 
the Statute Book by late Janu- 
ary. Agreement on the time- 
table was reached between the 
two parties' chief whips. 

Lord Strathclyde last night 
wrote to Lord Carter, protest- 
ing at the g g r i *»nn»nt being 
made public and threatening 
to break off relations if there 
was any repetition. 

Lord MacKay of Ardbreck- 


nlsh. the new Tory deputy 
leader in the Lords, con- 
firmed there had been contact 
with the Government, saying: 
“We know whdC they're going 
to do and they know what 
we’re going to do.” 

A Tory source in the Lords 
said: “Campbell has spoken 
badly out of turn and embar- 
rassed the Chief Whip here." 
Asked if Mr Hague had 
known about the agreement, 
he added: "I would not have 
thought so.” 

Although the Government 
has apparently secured its 
European bill and the Lords 
reform bill is set to receive a 
smoother ride than seemed 
likely a month ago, this does 
not yet mean the Government 
win be able to bring in new 
bills such as creation of a 
Food Standards Agency. It 
will be a few months before it 
becomes dear whether the 
peers are genuine about be- 
having themselves. 


Trimble and Hume receive Nobels 


continued from page 1 
an optician. His lecture. 

fhnng h peppered with refer- 
ences to philospbers, was 
more nuts and bolts. He used 
the world stage to keep his 
own constituency in order, 
telling Sinn Fein that the IRA 
had to disarm. 

Mr Trimble said: “In Ulster, 
what 1 have looked for is 
peace within the realms of the 
possible. We could only have 
started from where we actu- 
ally were, not from where we 
would have liked to be. 

"And we have started. And 
we will go on. And we win go 


on all the better if we walk, 
rather than run. If we put 
aside feniasy and accept the 
flawed nature of human 
enterprises. Sometimes we 
will stumble. This need not 
matter.” 

The Ulster Unionist leader, 
aged 54, had put no pressure 
on tbe paramilitaries over 
how they decommission. All 
he wanted was a credible be- 
ginning. and it was not too 
much to ask that Mr Hume's 
SDLP support him in that 

“Common sense dictates 
that i cannot forever convince 
society that tbe real peace is 


at hand if there is not a begin- 
ning to the decommissioning 

of weapons," he said. 

But, though the two laure- 
ates avoided direct contact, 
their families and guests 
began to mingle after the cer- 
emony, in the foyer of the 
Grand HoteL Daphne Trim- 
ble. aged 44. and Pat Hume, 
aged 60. giggled like old 
friends. 

Both had been terrified as 
their husbands* big day 
dawned, and close to tears 
during tbe presentation. 

Mr Hume's aunt, Bella Ker- 
rigan. aged 79. from the Bog- 


side in Derry, admitted she 
had cried. Trimble's son 
Nicholas, aged 11, confessed 
he had met Mr Hume on.the 
plane to Oslo: “He Is a very 
nice man. I liked him.” 

There was a telling moment 
in one interview. When the 
laureates were asked whether 
they were friends, there was a 
long pause, before Mr Trim- 
ble swallowed bard and of- 
fered: “We have a good work- 
ing relationship.” 

There Is one matter that 
unites them stiff. Neither has 
decided what to do with the 
£309,000 prize money. . 





Yet it is public knowledge that Iranian films are censored, 
and that the directors who get their films made have to 
tread a delicate, elliptical line. What is less well known is 
that the films emerging from Iran are the finest in the world. 

Simon Hatteiistone on Iran’s youngest film director 
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White paper aims to cut number of smokers by 1 .5 million □ Ban on smoking in workplace rejected □ Sarah Boseley reports 

Dobson declares war on tobacco 


T HE Government de- 
clared war on 
tobacco yesterday, 
with a white paper 
that set targets for 
cutting the number of smok- 
ers by 1-5 million and prom- 
ised a £50 million campaign to 
persuade children not to start 
smoking and adults to quit. 

But some campaigners were 
disappointed. They wanted 
tougher action faster, regret- 
ted the absence of a smoking 

ban in public places and an 
immediate advertising ban. in- 
stead of one that starts “soon", 
and criticised the funding 
available. But as the first draft 
bill against tobacco, the white 
paper was welcomed. 

In the Commons, the Health 
Secretary, Frank Dobson, 
said he intended to protect 
children Cram the tobacco in- 
dustry, which needs 120,000 
new young smokers every 
year — virtually nobody 
starts smoking in middle age. 

“For years, the tobacco in- 
dustry has poured milli ons 
into highly sophisticated ad- 
vertising campaigns. People 
of all ages, including chil- 
dren. have been exposed .to 
clever and eye-catching ad- 
vertising," he said. “All that 
will now change. Tobacco ad- 
vertising is going to end and 
it’s going to end soon.” 

The number of children 
starting to smoke is rising, 
while the number of adult 
smokers has stopped falling. 
The Government, which 
pledged £100 million over 
three, years to counter smok- 
ing, set separate progress tar- 
gets for England. Scotland, 
Wales and Northern Ireland. 
In England, it wants to reduce 
smoking among children 



Main points 


Action to protect chtehwn 
and young people- , 

□ Legislation in 1898/99 
parliament to end tobacco 
advertising Qtt billboard* 
u Minimal tobacco adver- 
tising to be allowed in shops 
H Under-age sales 
clampdown 

O Proposals ftjra proof of 
ago card for young smoker* 
n Cigarette machines sited 
so as not to attract children 


An NHS smoking cessation 
programme: 

a GiV referrals of would- 

be non-smokers to 

counselling 

□ Discretionary, free, one- 
week’s nicotine replace- 
ment therapy. Pregnant 
women a priority . 


Nationwide campaign: 
n £50 million anti-smoking 
marketing campaign 


from 13 per cent to 9 per cent 
or less by 2010, which w£Q 
mean 110,000 fewer children 
smoking. The target for 
adults is from 28 per cent to 24 
per cent by 2010. a drop of 1.5 
million. It wants to cut smok- 
ing among pregnant women 
by 55,000, from 23 per cent to 
15 per cent by 2010. 

“Smoking is now the princi- 
pal avoidable cause of prema- 
ture deaths in Britain,” said 
Mr Dobson. “It hits the worst 
off hardest of all. Smoking is 


one of the principal causes of 
the health gap which leads to 
poorer people being 01 more 
often and dying sooner. 
Smoking harms people who 
do not smoke. Smoking 
har ms babies in the womb.** 

But it would be “an uphill 
struggle”, he warned, “be- 
cause the tobacco companies 
are committed to doing every- 
thing they can to promote the 
sale of cigarettes.” 

There was some disappoint- 
ment from the British Medical 


Association. “The Govern- 
ment has taken an historic 
first step against the tobacco 
industry, but its approach is 
more tentative and less coura- 
geous than doctors hoped for.” 
said Ian Bogle. BMA chair- 
man. It was disappointed a 
ban on smoking in the work- 
place had been rejected. 

The Health Service Confed- 
eration said the smoking ces- 
sation programme, which will 
focus on counselling and nico- 
tine patches for the poorest in 


areas already designated as 
“health action zones’*, was in- 
adequately funded. “The Gov- 
ernment has announced £60 
million for these advice clin- 
ics which is meagre given the 
massive burden smoking- 
related illnesses place on the 
NHS.” said Stephen Thorn- 
ton. its chief executive. 

The Royal College of Physi- 
cians was delighted with a 
government prepared to im- 
plement “policies which may 
be unpopular but which wiU 


save lives”, said its president, 
George Alberti, but it would 
have liked smoking in public 
places banned. The Institute 
of Health Services Manage- 
ment said the paper did not go 
Ear enough. “The overall costs 
of smoking are too high to ex- 
cuse a cautious approach.” 
said Suzanne Tyler, deputy 
director. 

Clive Bates, director of 
Action on Smoking and 
Health, said it was delighted 
at “the first serious and broad- 


based assault on the appalling 
burden of illness, addiction 
and death caused by tobacco 
since scientists first warned of 
the dangers 40 years ago” 
Organisations representing 
pubs and restaurants, which 
wlU sign a voluntary charter 
offering no-smoklng areas, 
were delighted. 


A “clean air* ’charter: 
n Smoking and non-amok- 
lag areas in petba and 
restaurants 
C2 National targets for 
smoke-free zones In public 
places 

C Scheme to “badge" bars 
and restaurants with 
smoke- free zones 
□ Health and Safety Com- 
mission to consult in spring 
2999 on protecting employ- 
ees from smoke at work 


PHOTOGRAPH; 
MARTIN OOOWM 


Leader oomnwnt, p ag e i» 


International action: 
i? £95 million extra to com- 
bat tobacco smuggling 
□ Support Cor World 
Health Organisation** anti- 
tobacco work 
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benefit proposed 
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T HE Government plans 
to limit cash support for 
services for elderly and 
vulnerable people living in 
the community, giving local 
authorities the job of deciding 
who should get help. 

Consultative proposals pub- 
lished yesterday would end 
the system of open-ended 
funding of support through 
housing benefit. Councils 
would be allocated up to £750 
million a year to disburse ac- 
cording to need. 

The move would cut the spi- 
ralling housing benefit bill by 
as much as £500 million, leav- 
ing it to meet strictly bricks- 
and-mortar costs. 

In a novel departure, coun- 
cils would be “fined” a por- 
tion of their funding if they 
failed to reach agreement 
among housing; social and 
probation services on how it 
should be spent The Govern- 
ment would withhold a por- 


tion and allocate the rest 
direct to the competing 
groups. 

Councils and housing 
groups were doubtfhl about 
the proposals. They feared 
that some of the 700.000 
people at present receiving 
support services could lose 
out 

Paul Lautman. assistant 
head of housing at the Local 
Government Association, 
said: “Many people need just 
a little bit of support to con- 
tinue living independently. 
Housing benefit does that 
very effectively." 

The proposals involve 
people in sheltered and sup- 
ported housing. Support ser- 
vices range from an alarm 
system and resident warden, 
costing a few pounds a week, 
to Intensive, non -care help 
with personal affairs, costing 
in excess of £100. 

Housing benefit was never 
intended to meet such costs. , 
The Conservative govern- 1 
ment tried to restrict it to : 
hrlcks-and-mortar costs but 


backed off in the fhee of a 
storm of protest. 

Since then the courts have 
ruled that benefit can only be 
used to pay for support and 
counselling relating to the 
fabric of a dwelling. The Gov- 
ernment has had to introduce 
emergency regulations topro- 
taetpeopta affected. - • 

Alistair Darling, Social Se- 
curity Secretary, yesterday 
said the proposals would set 
up a single, dear budget tor 
support services In place of a 
patchwork of arrangements. 

The Government at present 
had no contra! over the qual- 
ity or cost of services. “The 
new arrangements will en- 
able many thousands of vul- 
nerable people to get the cost- 
effective and high quality 
services which they need." 

Under the proposals, the 
Government would pass res- 
ponsibility to local govern- 
ment from 2003. Transitional 
arrangements, including a 
power to bear down on high 
cost services, would apply 
from next November. 
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Rock star 
shows he 


is 



in 


winning 
suit over 
copyright 


Audrey Gillan on Bruce Springsteen’s 
victory over a British music company 


Brace Springsteen in action on stage and (right) after his coart success against Masquerade Music, which was banned 
from releasing an album of songs recorded before he became a star photographs.- richard SELLBtS{*xw«)miKiBMNDoreFnY 



The 

Guardian’s 
Christmas 
appeal 
offers 
readers 
the chance 
to donate to 
up to eight 
charities. 
Today John 
Mullin 
reports on 
the work of 
Habitat for 
Humanity 
Belfast 


Jeanette Ratkevidus an the site where her new Habitat for Humanity Belfast home will 
he built in Protestant Glencaint The charity aims to bring the communities together 


E ven though he 
knew what was com- 
ing. Bruce Spring- 
steen sat pensively 
in the front row of 
court 17 in the High Court, 
London, yesterday. As he 
waited for Mr Justice Ferris 
to give his judgment over 
rights to his music, his eyes 
were blinking and his bottom 
lip protruded. 

The American rock star 
was aware the Judge had de- 
cided that be owned the copy- 
right to his songs, but when it 
was over he was clearly de- 
lighted. He had won a compli- 
cated civil suit against a Brit- 
ish company he had accused 
of pirating his music. 

After signing autographs in 
the courtroom doorway, Mr 
Springsteen, aged 49, was ush- 
ered out by bodyguards to a 
corner of the marble hallway 
where, in Us characteristic 
hoarse voice, he told journal- 
ists: “I am very glad to come 
here and defend my right to 


The charily 


Habitat for Humanity Bel- 
fast is a cross-community 
housing charity. Its aim is 
to build simple, affordable 
housing in partnership 
with low income families 
and volunteers. It pro- 
vides interest-free mort- 
gages, allowing those 
otherwise unable to buy a 
house to take a stake in 
their communities. 

It is the offshoot of Habitat 
tor Humanity Interna- 
tional, founded In 1976. It 
has built 60,000 homes in 
more than 50 countries. 

HFHB’s remit is to help 
break down the barriers. It 
has built 11 houses In 
Catholic west Belfast and 
is constructing 16 in a 
Protestant area. Volun- 
teers from both communi- 
ties work 


my music, which is some- 
thing I have fought for since I 
was young. 

"The music that you 
release is the way you shape 
your career. It’s a big part of 
what you say and the way 
that you say it It's an artistic 
question and an aesthetic 
judgment, and it should be 
left up to the songwriter.” 

Eschewing his trademark 
blue jeans and jacket, the 
man known to his fans as the 
Boss had donned a trim black 
suit, grey shirt and burgundy 
tie with white pinhead dots. 

A concession to his rock 
star status was the little sil- 
ver cross in his left ear and 
the two silver studs, one in 
each lobe. 

He continued: “The music 
you write is what you do sit- 
ting alone in your room late 
at night with your guitar — 
it’s one of the most personal 
things in you life. I hope this 
will be a deterrent It's a lot of 
hard work. I am glad that 1 


across the peace line, and 
the aim is to build a devel- 
opment on the front line, 
where Catholics and Prot- 
estants will live side by 
side. 

Houses are built by volun- 
teers using donated mate- 
rials. Each home owner 
must put in 400 hours of 
what the charity calls - 
sweat equity. The houses 
are much cheaper than 
those built by developers, 
currently about £27,000, 
but are built to exacting 
standards. 


Building bridges and homes in Belfast 


H ER ready, throaty 
chuckle gives scant 
enough clue, but Rita 
Carson has h ad a 
tough life. She has seen both 
her husband and eldest son die. 

Her other three boys have 
bad five kidney transplants be- 
tween them. 

Mrs Carson, aged 58, and her 
family suffer from a rare gen- 
etic kidney disorder, Alport’s 
Syndrome. It killed her 14-year- 
old scm. Jim, 23 years ago. Her 

sister feRvictim to toe condi- 
tion too. When her brother-in- 
law was unable to cope with 
their five children, Rtta de- 
cided to bring tb*»m up — along 
with ha: four boys and daugh- 
ter, Bernadette. 

“There was never much deci- 
sion.” she said. “It was a hard 

time. But you just did what you 
did to those days, and got on 
■witolt" 

Then than was another 
blow. Her husband, Jim, suc- 


cumbed to leukaemia, 16 
months after the death of their 
son. She was forced to bring up 
the 10 children alone, in a tiny 
bcs room. 

She got lucky. The family 
was assigned a council house in 
Beechmount, west BeHhst, afe- 

gwunfly naKnmiliB t iiwia She 

can still see it from the patio 
doors ofher new home. E is a 
derelict wreck, bricked up and 
burned out by vandals. Mrs 

Oarcnn In bHTI In ’Rpt v’hmrainf, 

one of the poorest areas In the 
city, but she now lives in bar 
own three-bedroom house, part 
nf a r wiwr feahlB nmc wnnimn. 
nity project aimed at giving 
those in dire need a decent 
home and encouraging them to 
take responsibility instead of 

relying on handouts. 

Habitat for Humanity Bel- 
fast, an offshoot of an American 
charily, builds houses in Cath- 
die and Protestant areas. 

There are already ll homes to 


Iris Mews, where Mrs Carson 
lives, and 16 more are going up 
in dencaim, a staunchly loyal- 
ist area. 

The charity’s aims are three- 
fold. It seeks to provide decent 
housing for those in need; to 
give them an element of selP 
reliance by providing interest- 
free mortgages for houses they 
must help build; and to break 
down barriers between com- 
munities- 

Mrs Carson, who lives with 

her second husband, Joe, says: 

“It is a world of difference. The 
old place was an awful house, ‘ 
ready dark. We pay £36 a week 
for a mortgage. It gives you 
more responsibility and self- 
respect If helps create a real 
sense of community.''' 

Mrs Carson, who is now 
bringing up her six-year-old 
granddau^xterKir«y, is 
pleased at the cross-ccunmrinity 
aspect She used to take 50 
Catholic children at a tone to 


British army camps. Her late 
son also went to school cm the 

lo yalis t Shanfrill Rngri, and chp 

is proud none ofher children 
became involved with 
terrorism. 

Each home is built from do- 
nated materials. The founda- 
tions, plumbing and electrics 
are all the responsibility of 
tradesmen. Everything else is 
down to volunteers overseen by 
supervisors. 

The Belfast operation began 
to 1994, before the first IRA 
ceasefire. The climate was 
much more tense in Northern 
Ir eland fhwt and fhp char ily, 
which has a strong Christian 
dement, had to work hard to 
gain the trust of the locals. 

A KHaDed blitz buM helped. 
Two of the houses were com- 
pleted within five days, and 
this sparked Interest The char- 
ity repealed the experiment at 

Glencaim when it began its de- 
velopment there last May. this 


time building four houses in 
two weeks. The rest should be 
completed in .the next year. 

While Protestants worked on 
the bouses in nationalist Beech- 
mount Catholics now regu- 
larly cross the peace line to help 
out in Glencaim. They would 
never have dared before. Along- 
side a former IRA man who 
used to bum Protestants out of 
their homes a former British 
soldier works. They are the best 
of friends. 

Peter Farquharson, execu- 
tive director, now plans to buy 
land right on the front line be- 
tween both communities. He 
wants to begin a development 
where Catholics and Protes- 
tants live side by side. 

The aim is to hreak down toe 

long-standing religious apart- 
held signified by flagstones 
daubed in tribal colours. No 
(me would bet against Habitat 
for Humanity Belfest pulling it 
off 




did it. and 1 wouldn't hesitate 
to do it again.” 

At the conclusion of a case 
that spanned 2' ■ years, Mr 
Springsteen won the right to 
pursue up to £2 million in 
damages and won his costs, 
estimated at £500,000. 

*T didn't come here for the 
money; I came here for the 
music." be said, before head- 
ing for Paris and last night's 
concert for Amnesty Inter- 
national. 

Mr Justice Ferris granted 
him an injunction preventing 
Masquerade Music from 
releasing an album of 19 
songs that he wrote and 
recorded in 1972, before he be- 
came a star. The company's 
owner. Ron Winter, has been 
prevented from copying any 
songs from the album, provi- 
sionally titled Before the 
Fame. 

The singer had originally 
sued Flute International, a 
Bristol company, for releas- 
ing an album of the same 


songs. Unearthed, but that 
company was now in liquida- 
tion. He was given leave to 
sue its owner. Robert Trig 
ham. for d:unages. 

The judge said Mr Spring- 
steen took exception to the 
release of the songs. The 
singer had considered the ma- 
terial to be substandard. 

He ruled that Mr Spring- 
steen was the owner of the 
copyright to the words and 
music of all 19 songs and of 
copyright to sound recordings 
in l-i of them, with the other 
five belonging to Sony. 

The singer's counsel, Nigel 
Davis QC. told the judge at a 
hearing in October that the 
early recordings, which had 
never been legitimately re- 
leased. were valuable because 
of his client's huge global 
following. He owned the copy- 
right to the songs, and Mas- 
querade's attempt to claim 
ownership and release the 
recordings was an attack on 
his artistic integrity. 
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BBC2 cameras 
follow police 
corruption case 


'TIm Quantbm Friday December 11 1308 



Janfne GUbaon 
MeeSa Correspondent 

A BBC crew, working on 
a series to be aired 
next year, followed 
the case of police corrup- 
tion Lb the Merseyside force 

that culminated in the im- 
prisonment of a detective 
chief inspector. 

The BBC stumbled across 
the case during three years 
of filming the police for the 
series Mersey Bines. Detec- 
tive Chief Inspector Elmore 
Davies, whose flatmate 
Mike A 'Hera e starred as 
Warrior in I TV’s Gladi- 
ators and was also con- 
victed, had been followed 
by the cameras before his 
conviction in September. 

The five-part Mersey 
Blues was announced yes- 
terday as part of BBC2’s 
winter schedule. The corpo- 
ration has been unable to 
transmit it for 18 months, 
as it was subjudice. 

BBC2 controller Mark 
Thompson, since promoted 
to BBC director of regional 
and national broadcasting. 


said his final, £50.3 million 
schedule had “something 
new in every genre’*. 

fie highlighted a new 
drama serial. Births. Mar- 
riages and Deaths, starring 
Nil by Mouth actor Ray 
Winstone in the story of a 
marathon stag event with 
unforeseen repercussions. 

Among new comedy 
series is Gimme * Gimme 
Gimme, starring Kathy 
Burke and James Dreyfus 
as flatmates, one straight 
and one gay, “in hot pur- 
suit of the man of their 
dreams”. 

The League of Gentle- 
i men, the Perrier Award 
winning comedy group, 

I receive their first TV show- 
ing in an eponymous series 
set in the fictional town of 
Royston Vasey. 

BBC2's strength in the 
Friday night comedy battle 
with Channel 4 will be 
helped by the return of Vic 
Reeves and Bob Mortimer 
in a new sketch show. 

Also headed for Friday 
nights is the eighth series 
of the cult sci-fi comedy 
Red Dwarf. 




/ ' 
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‘Spy confession’ c 
killed hostages is 
fa 


R ELATIVES and em- 
ployers of the four 
hostages beheaded 
by kidnappers in 
Cfaeehenia Insisted yesterday 
that a videotaped “confes- 
sion** of espionage by the vic- 
tims, screened in the capital, 
Grozny, was false. 

The Chechen vice-presi- 
dent, Vakha Arsanov. showed 
the video of the three Britons 
and New Zealander to local 
journalists, saying it was 
found by Chechen special ser- 
vices an Wednesday. 

One of the Britons. Peter 
Kennedy, was shown saying 
in Russian: “We have bean 
recruited by the Rngltoh intel- 
ligence service. We installed a 
satellite aerial so that all 
phone conversations on Che- 
chen territory were beard by 
German, En glish and Israeli 
special services and the CIA.” 

He said the group had , in- 
stalled equipment to spy on 
Chechen military bases and 
to oppose tbe spread of Is- 
lamic ftiTidawigrrtaltxTW- . 

One of the journalists dfoo 


Artist Ray Hitchias, of Cheadle, Staffordshire, protests against tbe state of modern art by 
dumping cow dong outside the Tate Gallery in central London, where Chris OfUTs Turner 
Prize-winning work, which includes elephant dung, is on show photograph matocwfeahm 


saw the tape. ABcha Tosuyev. 
a Chechen working for Reu- 
ters news agency in Grozny. 
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Moscow. Sir Andrew Wood, 
dismissed the * ‘confession*’. 
“Any reasonable analysis 
would show that we have no 
wish to spy on Chechen terri- 
tory” he said. 

According to ChechenJa's 
nresMent Aslan Maskhadov. 
tbe men, kidnapped from 
their guarded residence in 
Grozny on October 3, were 
murdered by their abductors 
during a foiled attempt to free 
them. Despite Foreign Office 
warnings that Britons should 
stay away from Chechen la. 
where ransoming hostages is 
big business. Granger sent 
tbe men to Grozny to work on 
fewHiTTW r a gl QQrnintnn mo* 


The territory's Soviet-era 
phone network, along with 
much of the country's infra- 
structure, was destroyed in 


the 1994-86 war of lmteMfe- 
dance against Russia, which 
now has almost no laliuenos 
over the territory. 


m 


armed warrtors became 
calised and Islaraldsed dim 
tag the war- The territory is. 
now seen as the main strong- 
hold for the growing fond*- 
meataiist Islamic mewsmabat 
In the north Caucasus, toown 
to .its opponent* » 
btsm after the Saudt-orfej- 
sated sect : v 

There have bean reports of 
training camps taaid* CSht- 
chenla where young men 
from the north Caucasus 
receive religious JnatruuUcn 
and military training- 
it seems unlikely, though, 
that the sophisticated earn 
dropping devices used by ±n- 
tdlMwice ocgentoariniMh such 
as Britain’s GCHQ. would 
need to be placed in tbe 
region to pick up local mobile 
phones and waUcie ta l kies — 
particularly when countries, 
friendly to the West. U)» 
Georgia, are just next door. . 


m 





Blair hopeful for 
Lockerbie trial 


tan Mack 
MplonmtioKditor 


T ONY Blair Is "cau- 
tiously optimistic” that 
the two Lockerbie 
bombing suspects will be 
handed over for trial. Down- 
ing Street said last night alter 
the Prime Minister's first 
meeting with relatives of the 
British victims of the tragedy. 

Jim Swire, chairman of UK 
Families Flight 108, said that, 
after meeting Mr Blair and 
speaking ea r l ier with Libya's 
ambassador to the United 
Nations, be believed tbe men 
could be surrendered by the 
end of January. 

After last weekend’s meet- 
ing between the Libyan 
leader, Muammar Gadafy, 
and the UN secretary general, 
Kofi Annan, there had been 
hopes for a handover by the 
10 th anniversary of the bomb- 
ing to be marked by remem- 
brance service in Westmin- 
ster Abbey on December 2L 
But Libya’s official news 
agency JANA, seen as repre- 
senting Colonel Gadafy’s 
views, warned yesterday that 
a decision on whether to hand 
over Abdel Basset al-Megrahi 

and Tjtnen EhnUfa Fhimah, 
accused of murdering 270 
people, should not be ex- 
pected soon. 

Tripoli’s refusal to hand 
over the suspects, on foe 
grounds that they would not 
receive a fair trial in Scotland 
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Bank of Scotland 
announces that with 
effect from Thursday 
loth DecembenggS 

its Base Rate has 
been decreased from 
.6.75% per annum to 
6.25% per annum. 
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Plot to hire wife’s killer through Exchange & Mart 

Husband in hitman 


Duncan Campbafl 
CrinteConreapondent 

A MAM convicted of 
trying to hire a hit- 
man through Ex- 
change & Mart to kDl 
bis wife was yesterday Jailed 

for io years. He had also {dot- 
ted to murder his stepson 
after collecting the insurance 
on Us wife's death, detectives 
said later. 

Keith Rigby, aged 46, from 
Golcar, West Yorkshire, was 
described as “dangerous and 
dedicated'' by the detective 
who led the investigation. 
Rigby said nnWiing when he 
was jailed at Manchester 
crown court 

Rigby, a cafe owner, mar- 
ried his wife, Susan, after she 
answered his lonely hearts 
advertisement The' marriage 
was not a success and Rigby 
planned to have her killed for 
£150,000 insurance money. 

He spotted an advertise- 
ment in Exchange & Mart for 
a private detective compnay 
in Dusseldorf which offered to 
trace missing persons and 
carry out “searches and res- 
cues". He left a message on 
the answezphane of the firm 
and then rang them and said: 
“I want somebody knocked 
oft Do you do it?" 

The private detective, who 
worked for the Ministry of 
Defence in Germany while de- 



Rigby gave officers this 
photograph of bis wife 

riding whether to go into the 
security business full time. 
Initially. thought it was a joke. 
When Rigby persisted, he told 
his employers who co n tact e d 
the MoD police. 

An arrangement was made 
to meet Rigby at Manchester 
airport where an undercover 
detective spoke to him. He 
made It dear his Intention to 
kill his wife was serious. 

In two further meetings 
with undercover officers from 
the National Crime Squad at 
HoHingworth Lake In .Roch- 
dale, Rigby told, than he 
wanted the death to look like 


an accident, and he would 
then kill his stepson himself. 

The Recorder of. Manches- 
ter,' Judge Rhys Davies, told 
Rigby yesterday he gave the 
impression of “a very intelli- 
gent, a very determined and 
. .-. a very wicked-man.’' 

Susan Rigby, aged 44, told 
the court at his trial last 
month that her husband, 
whom she had divorced, had 
her dog and cat put down be- 
cause he did not want them in 
the house. 

The trial heard Rigby pro- 
vided the undercover officers 
with passport photos of his 
wife and routes that she nor- 
mally took. He wanted her to 
die in a car crash to avoid 
suspicion. He agreed to pay 
£20.000 for the job and gave 
the officers cash for their ex- 
penses in setting it up. 

Paul Marshall, defending, 
said Rigby.' who denied solic- 
iting to murder, had been 
“driven round toe bend” by 
his wife. “He tried in vain to 
recreate toe happiness and 
content he felt when [his late 
first wife] was alive. The 
reverse has happened. His life 
is now in ruins." 

Detective Inspector Darren 
Shan ton, who led the investi- 
gation, said yesterday that 
Rigby was a dangerous and 
Hprfireiturf man. He had DO 
doubt he would have followed 
his wife's death with an at- 
tempt an bis stepson's life. 


The new magistrates court in Southampton. Detractors complain that it is out of keeping with neighbouring listed buildings photograph: tim ock&oen 

Brickbats flung at ‘Nissen hut’ courthouse iHuge rise in rail deaths 


Geoffrey Gibbs 


A RCH1TECTS and con- 
ZA servationists are 
/ Vlocked in a war of 
words over a futuristic 
court building nearing com- 
pletion in an historic city. 

Opponents have likened 
the new magistrates court 
in Southampton to a Nissen 
hot and eiai™ that the 
£13 million building is out 
of keeping with neighbour- 
ing. mainly 19th century 
listed buildings. 

The glass, steel and 


painted render courthouse 
is due to open next autumn 
on the site of the former 
Ordnance Survey building, 
its 12 court rooms will 
bring under one roof court 
offices now in three sepa- 
rate buildings. 

The radical design was 
given the green light by 
Hampshire county council, 
despite objections from 
Southampton city council 
and the City of Southamp- 
ton Society, whose chair- 
man. Jack Candy, con- 
demned the building as "an 
absolute disgrace’*. 


Nicholas France, a canon 
whose 19th century presby- 
tery overlooks the new 
courthouse, said the style 
was out of character with 
the conservation area in 
Rockstone Place on the 
edge of Southampton’s com- 
mercial sector. "If s a hid- 
eous construction: a great 
ugly pipe in the middle of 
early Victorian and late 
Georgian buildings,” he 
said yesterday. "If s a space 
rocket. Cape Canaveral and 
Saddam Hussein’s secret 
bunker all rolled Into one." 

Mr Candy likened the 


building to a Channel tmnriri 
boring machine or a Nissen 
hut “It might be suitable In 
another site, but not this 
site. We objected to the Lord 
Chancellor’s office, but they 
said it was a matter for toe 
local council.” 

Hampshire council archi- 
tects, who designed the 
building on a commission 
from the Lord Chancellor’s 
department said care had 
been taken to design it to be 
sympathetic to -the histori- 
cally important site. High- 
quality .materials used 
were practical and durable. 


Huge public pay-off to college’s 
offshore scandal professor 


"The form of the building 
responds positively to the 
users and toe environment 
both on the Inside and the 
outside,” tiie county coun- 
cil said last night "Our ar- 
chitectural response was to 
design a modern building 
rather than a false pas- 
tiche, so that Southampton 
can have a significant pub- 
lic building for the 21st cen- 
tury. It needed to take into 
account the function of the 
building and be dignified 
and impressive.” 

Mike West justices chief 
executive for the Hamp- 
shire magistrates courts 
committee, acknowledged 
that the building Was not 
like a traditional court- 
house. “But I am more con- 
cerned about what it does 
inside and how easy it is to 
maintain. I think the mate- 
rials they have used will 
cut the maintenance costs." 


Train safety inspectors say new 
figures are a matter of concern 


if -iiJlli- ■ ■ 

Reran Harper 
Transport Ecfttor 


T RAIN deaths almost 
doubled in the past year, 
caused by an increase in 
level crossing ami 

the Southall rail disaster, the 
railway inspectorate an- 
nounced yesterday. 

Frank Davies, chairman of 
toe Health and Safety Execu- 
tive, said the figures were a 
matter of concern. Deaths 
caused by train accidents 
rose from 25 to 48, although 
toe number of accidents de- 
creased to 89 to 106, the lowest 
since records started In 1959. 

The number of people killed 
at level crossings rose from 
three to 14, while suicides and 


deaths, including children 
playing on the line, increased 
from 252 to 265. 

The HSE downplayed the 
figures, saying that toe rail- 
way remained the safest 
method of land transport. 
“We have no evidence from 
these figures that most mat- 
ters under the direct control 
of railway operators are less 
safe than they were before 
privatisation.” said Mr 
Davies. 

Two-thirds of the delays on 
the network are caused by 
technical problems, which 
means that in many cases 
repair work is being carried 
out inadequately. Mr Davies 
warned that there would be a 
huge loss of life In a train 
crash if the present level of 


v andalism continued. Of the 
619 incidents of damage to cab 
windscreens, 512 were caused 
by missile s being thrown. Mr 
Davies said 51 per cent of rail 
accidents had been caused by 
vandals. 

Railtrack last night said it 
had sacked one contractor In 
the Bristol area, and that it 
was sending out “bit squads” 
around the country to investi- 
gate reports of inadequate 

Jixnmy Knapp, general sec- 
retary of the Rail, Maritime 
and Transport Union, said: 
"Trespassers and vandals 
gaining access to an unsuper- 
vised railway are a serious 
risk not only to themselves 
but to railway staff and the 
travelling public. One in four 
deaths of trespassers occurs 
In the vicinity of stations. If 
they were staffed at all times, 
railway security would be 
greatly enhanced." 


David Handle 

We stmin ster Correspondent 


A COLLEGE head who 
lost nearly £1 million 
promoting offshore 
courses In Greece and Spain 
has received a £158,000 retire- 
ment package paid by the tax- 
payer, an official report 
reveals today. 

David Ley land, the former 
director of Southampton In- 
stitute of Higher Education, 
took early retirement after a 
scandal over courses it of- 
fered in Athens and Alicante. 

Now it is revealed by the 
National Audit Office. Parlia- 
ment's financial watchdog, 
that nearly £300.000 has been 
paid in retirement packages 
to Professor Ley land and two 
other senior academics who 


left after the debacle. 

The retirement deal for i 
Prof Ley land also included 
the taxpayer footing a £2.350 
solicitor’s bill for a revised 
divorce settlement; £122,794 
towards his pension; £22,500 
in termination pay; and 
£12,000 in professional fees. 
The other two academics 
shared a £133,000 payout 

The scandal followed votes 
of no confidence in the direc- 
tor by staff, students and the 
board of governors when cuts 
were sought at the 20,000-stu- 
dent college in Southampton 
I to cover courses overseas. 

The report reveals that the 
college opened an offshore 
college in an Athens red light 
district offering franchised 
Nottingham Trent university 
degrees. Some £13,000 cash 
received from Athens for ser- 


vices was taken to Britain by 
couriers in brown envelopes. 

Losses reached £639,500 be- 
fore the campus was closed 
because It could not recruit 
enough students to study 
business administration, law 
and maritime studies. 

A similar franchise scheme 
at Alicante university ran up 
debts of £301,400. as it could 
not recruit students from 
Britain in maritime leisure 
management. The scheme 
was exposed by the Southern 
Evening Echo after the col- 
lege accepted a student with 
six GCSEs and windsurfing 
experience to take a degree. 

The auditors attack the di- 
rector for putting £700,000 of 
public money at risk by issu- 
ing writs against the South- 
ern Evening Echo and the 
Observer, which also wrote | 


about the scheme. They also 
reveal that the college em- 
ployed a retired police super- 
intendent to find out who pro- 
duced a satirical magazine 
about the scandal. Some 
£33,000 was spent in legal fees 
on the abortive actions. 

The report condemns toe col- 
lege for deficiencies, weak- 
nesses aod contravening finan- 
cial arrangements in accepting 
cash in brown enevlopes. 

The report also condemns 
management procedures which 
left too much power in the 
hands of toe college director 
and chairman of governors, 
the late Michael Andrews. 

Last night Roger Brown, the 
college’s new principal, said: 
The Institute will conskte 1 the 
report very seriously. [It] has 
tafapn or is taking actions to 
deal with all the Issues.” 


Mother killed children with insulin 


A MOTHER injected her 
two young children with 
a lethal dose of insulin 
before using the syringe on 
herself, an inquest was told 
yesterday. 

Paula Wilkinson was lead- 
ing a "schizophrenic exis- 
tence” at toe time of her 
death in June, a coroner's 
court in Warrington. Chesh- 
ire, heard. 

The 33-year-old nurse was 
found lying beside her son j 
Mark, aged eight, and five- 
year-old daughter Hannah In 
the main bedroom of their 
home in Runcorn, Cheshire. 

Police officers forced their 
way into the three be- 
droomed, mid-terraced house 
In Boston on July 1 following 
reports that the family had 
not been seen for several 
days. 

Paul Wilkinson, Paula's , 
husband and toe children's I 
father, broke down in tears j 


Thirties spa gets into shape with 
tea dance after £600,000 revival 


and left the courtroom as De- 
tective Chief Inspector Peter 
Duffy described toe discovery 
of the bodies. 

Paula, he said, was lying on 
the right hand side of toe 
dbuble bed, her daughter 
Hannah was in toe middle 
and Mark was on toe left 
hand side. 

Two notes in “shaky and 
uncontrolled” handwriting 
found in toe bedroom and 
written by Paula stated that 
Hannah had died- at 6pm on 
Saturday. June 27, and her 
brother three hours later. 

Burial clothes were laid out 
neatly cm the children’s beds 
and Mrs Wilkinson's funeral 
wishes were made clear in 
her final messages. 

It was obvious, said Mr 
Duffy, that she bad “taken toe 
lives of Mark and Hannah be- 
fore committing suicide". 

“The sofa was arranged 
with certain property which 


only can described as a 
shrine. There were children's 
toys, Paula's purse and a 
brown envelope containing 10 
letters and greetings cards 
written in normal writing,” 
he told the hearing. 

He said inquiries into the , 
mother's mental state showed 
“she was having, some per- | 
sonal problems and those 
were her main cause for con- 
cern”. He said she was lead- 
ing a “schizophrenic exis- 
tence", displaying one side of 
her character to family and a 
different side to colleagues 
and close friends. 

While her family believed 
her to be reasonably happy : 
and normal, others recog- ! 
nised she was depressed, sub- 
dued and distressed. When 
Last seen, he said, she was de- 
scribed as “being in an ap- 
palling and dreadful 
condition'’. 

The inquest heard that Mrs 


Wilkinson bad talked more 
than once to friends of suicide 
and h ad mentioned killing 
herself with insulin, but was 
dismissed as being both 
“melodramatic and attention- 
seeking 1 '. 

Mr Duffy said a syringe and 
needle and a phfai of insulin 
was found in the master bed- 
room. He said his officers con- 
cluded that "Paula wnkinson 
took the lives of her two chil- 
dren ... by Injection of lethal 
quantities of insulin. 
Fallowing this [she] took her 
life In the same way.” 

Cheshire coroner John Hib- 
bert recorded the medical 
cause of death for all three as 
an insulin overdose. Record- 
ing a verdict of unlawful kill- 
ing on the two children and 
suicide on their mother, he 
said: “My sympathies, and I 
am sure toe sympathies of a 
lot of other people, go to the 
family,” said Mr Hibbert. 



Martin Wainwright on a 
homage to sun and mud 


B RITAIN'S first "medical 
sun walk”, designed to 
bring the rivlera to 
northern England throughout 
the year, was reborn yester- 
day with a tea dance In front 

of the Queen. Dignified cou- 
ples from Harrogate gyrated 
to Rumba One on the elec- 
tronic organ, as toe town's 
unique mixture of graceful ar- 
chitecture and L930s quackery 
was launched on a new lease 
of life. 

“A beautiful and lovely 

place, and how wonderful to 

make use of it again," said the 
Queen, peering out through a 
light mist at one of the 36 
neighbouring sulphur springs 
— all sited within an acre and 
making up the greatest 
known concentration in the 
world. 

The mayor of Harrogate, 
Ruth Timmins, splendid in 
pillar-box red and a deely-bob- 
bered hat, added her bless- 
ings to the £600,000 restora- 
tion backed by lottery funds. 

Built in 1333 to compete 
with Baden Baden, Marien- 
bad and other reviving conti- 
nental spas, the Sun walk, pa- 
vilion and terraces were a 
centrepiece of the “Harrogate 
treatment” which inflicted 
mudbaths, sulphurous 
douches and other treatments 
on invalids and hypochondri- 
acs alike. 


Topped with stained glass, 
lavishly heated and filled 
with sub-tropical plants, the 
buildings were a sauna com- 
pared with the Yorkshire 
spa's bracing air. 

A special train from Lon- 
don brought guests to the 
opening performed by Lord 
Herder, then physician to the 
Prince of Wales, the future 
King Edward vm. "The influ- 
ence of a beautiful and peace- 
ful environment upon the pro- 
motion of health and 
happiness has never been so 

obvious as here. May the sun. 
never cease to shine on this 
magnificent structure,” pro- 
nounced Horder. 

In fact, to save funds, the 
complex was closed in the 
1970s — making the town’s 
former Tory council highly 
unpopular. Two years ago, 
after vandalism and arson 
damage, the central, domed 
octagon and colonnades with 
trellised wisteria (where ] 
lounging beds could be hired ' 
by those “failing to thrive") ! 
won a £440,500 lottery grant. | 
Other problems cropped up, 
including the bankruptcy of j 
the first restoration contrac- 1 
tor. But council and business 
funding saw the project 
through — paving the way for 
a pattern of regular meetings 
of the Harrogate Tea Dance 
Society in the pavilion. 



Drink-driving hunt master 
is banned after CPS appeal 









Couples enjoy a celebratory tea dance In the Sun Pavilion, a refurbishment of Harrogate’s spa venue 


Ge o ffr ey Gibbs 

Jk HUNT master stopped for 
#wlrink driving while tak- 
ing his injured wife home 
from a hunt dinner was yes- 
terday -banned from driving 
for three years after embar- 
rassed magistrates were or- 
dered to increase an earlier, 
more lenient sentence. 

Prosecutors and. and drink- 
drive campaigners were hor- 
rified when Rodney Ellis, 
joint master of toe Ted worth 
hunt in Wiltshire, escaped 
with a fine when he appeared 
before Sennet magistrates in 
May this year. 

The huntsman was stopped 
by police as he drove his wife 
Georgina back to their home 
near Marlborough. He told of- 
ficers his wife was in pain 
after falling from her horse 
and bruising tendons in her 
leg while riding with the hunt 
in the Savernake 1 forest ear- 
lier that day. A breath test 
showed he was almost twice 
over the limit 
Crown Prosecution Service 
officials launched an appeal 
after Ellis was ordered to pay 
E550 in fines and costs but es- 
caped a ban. The Court of Ap- 
peal agreed with their asser- 
tion that the original ruling 
was flawed. Sentencing Ellis. 
pHOTOGRAfttDONMd’HE the presiding magistrate. 


Lady Belinda Johnston, had 
said: “You had just cause in 
driving because this was a 
sufficient emergency." 

Yesterday, as magistrates 
were forced into an embar- 
rassing. U turn, It emerged 
that Elite had a previous con- 
viction for drink-driving and 
was banned for a year in 199L 

In a three minute hearing 
at Sennet magistrates court 
near Devizes, Lady Johnston, 
wife of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Wiltshire, General Sir Mau- 
rice Johnston, told Ellis he 
was- disqualified from 
driving. 

She told him: "Our hands 
are tied. We can do no thing 
else. We are banning you for 
three years and your Licence 
will be endorsed." 

Maria Cape, of toe Cam- 
paign Against Drink Driving, 
welcomed the decision. “This 
is a victory for common 
sense,” she said. 

At the earlier hearing 
Andrew Jenkins, defending, 
said that after being dis- 
charged from hospital Mrs 
Ellis had gone to the dinner 
expecting a lift home from 
friends. Realising she was in 
: a great deal of pam Ellis, who 
admitted drink driving, asked 
toe friend if they could have a 
lift. The friend did not want to 
leave and Mr Riiia thought he 
had no choice but to drive. 
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As hysteria mounts in Washington it’s clear one side has badly misjudged the crisis, but which one? 


Impeachment sneaks up on Clinton 


Martin (Cottle in Washington 


ILL CLINTON and 
the United States 
political establish- 
ment are peering 
into the abyss today 
suddenly realising that Wash- 
ington is on the verge of its 
greatest constitutional crisis. 
Or perhaps not 
Five weeks ago. after the 
midterm elections, the 
prospect of President Clin- 
ton's impeachment seemed to 
recede alm ost as rapidly as it 
has now advanced. 

In those elections, in which 
the president's Republican ac- 
cusers were rocked by sur- 
prise Democrat gains, the 
voters seemed to say no to 
impeachment The subse- 
quent resignation of Mr Clin- 
ton's hounder-ln-chief. Newt 
Gingrich, and his replace- 
ment as House of Representa- 
tives Speaker by the 
apparently pragmatic Bob 
Livingston, only added to the 
sense that the investigation 
was r unnin g into the sand. 


But it seems that the White 
House might have relaxed too 
much. The election results 
and opinion poll findings 
might have been taken to 
mean that the Republican 
Clinton -haters would give up. 

But if that was the case. It 
could turn out to be a very 
costly mistake because, 
driven by the Republican 
whip Tom DeLay the momen- 
tum towards Impeachment 
has increased recently to the 
point where no one can say 
whether Mr Clinton will be in 
office in six months. 

If the administration has 1 
made a single key mistake it 
might be Mr Clinton's failure 
to reiterate his personal con- 
trition. For whatever reason, 
Mr Clinton was complacent in 
midterm victory 

One of the few things that 
can be said with certainty is 
that, within the next 24 hours, 
the House of Representatives 
judiciary committee will 
adopt as many as four articles 
of impeachment against the 
president 


Police hold man who offered Jones $1 m 


T HE car park tycoon 
who shouldered his 
way on to the national 
stage by offering 31 million 

(£600,000) to Paula Jones to 

settle her sexual harass- 
ment case against 
president Clinton was ar- 
rested yesterday on charges 
relating to a plot to kill a 
former business partner; 
writes Michael Ellison in 
New York. 

It Is alleged that Abe 
HirschXeld attempted to 


arrange the contract 
killing two years ago of 
Stanley Stahl, a real estate 
magnate, after a property 
deal went soon 

Mr Hlrschfeld. aged 79, 
has used his millions In 
failed attempts to win of- 
fices ranging from United 

States senator to lieu- 
tenant-governor of New 
York. 

He was once the subject 
of a New York Post head- 
line which asked: "Who Is 
This Nut?" This might have 


been tea surprising had he 
not owned the paper at the 
time. 

Asked then if he was 
crazy, (he tycoon replied: “I 
am Anv person that 
achieves things and accom- 
plishes things is a little 
crazy." 

EDs offer la the Jones 
case was withdrawn be- 
cause. he said, he feit he 
had been shunned and 
used. 

President Clinton agreed 
a month ago to find 


££0,000 from Insurance 
policies and his legal de- 
fence fund in an attempt to 
close the matter. 

It is claimed that Mr . 
Hlrschfeld backed out of 
the alleged plot against 73- 
year-old Mr Stahl, and the 
pair arrived at an out-of- 
court deal in February; 

He denies the plot 
charges. *T never had an in- 
terest In killing anybody" 
he said before his arrest 
“I don't need it. 
Everybody knows I can’t 


The committee began de- 
bating the four articles last 
night, after legal counsel for 
both sides wound up an im- 
peachment inquiry which 
has, in the past Few days, 
emerged as a potentially ex- 
plosive missile hurtling to- 
wards the heart of the US 
constitution. 


After more than four years 
of inquiry into aH kinds of al- . 
legations against him, Mr 
Clinton now faces the 
prospect that he will be 
stripped of the presidency - ! 
and barred from "holding or | 
enjoying any office of honour; 
trust or profit under the Unit- ; 
ed States" — all as a result of 


his alleged attempts to con- 
ceal an embarrassing affair. 

The four draft articles were 
published before his lawyer. 
Charles Ruff had finished pre- 
senting the White House case 
to the committee on Wednes- 
day evening (and with an eye 
to trumping Mr Ruff’s tren- 
chantly effective performance 


in the evening news bul- 
letins). They allege perjury la 
the Paula Jones sexual harass- 
ment civil action, perjury in 
Mr Clinton's grand jury testi- 
mony obstruction of justice 
in the Monica Lewinsky af- 
fair; and abuse of office. 

If any of the articles were 
adopted by the committee. 


they would then go to the full 
House next Th tirades which 
would debate them in emer- 
gency session. If any article 
was passed by a simple major- 
ity even if the others were 
defeated — then the Senate 
would have to try the presi- 
dent as soon as possible (prob- 
ably next month), if two- 
thirds of the Senate voted to 
convict Mr Clinton, he would 
be dismissed immediately and 
the vice-president. Al Gore, 
would succeed him. 

So now the focus of US do- 
mestic politics is on a group 
whose existence had been 
widely forgotten: Republican 
moderates. At least u Repub- 
licans must swing against im- 
peachment next week to save 
Mr Clinton. In reality the 
number probably needs to be 
higher, since at least three 
southern Democrats are pos- 
sibly going to vote for im- 
peachment 

Six of the Republicans have 
already stated their opposi- 
tion to Impeachment. A fur- 
ther 34 are deemed undecided 


I by either the whips or White 
! House. Over the coming days, 
she arm- twisting wia be in- 
| tense. , _ L 

Some grassroots rlgfliwiQg 
j Republican groupings have 
decided that overt pressure 
plight he counter-productive, 
but the Christian Coalition is 
mobilising its members with 
pro-impeachment petitions 
and is Quoding the wawrera 
with letters and e-mail. The 
White House, in contrast, has 
invited one undecided Repub- 
lican, Vic Fazio of N«w York, 
to travel with the president tu 
the Middle East on Air Rttce 
One this weekend as part of a 
congressional delegation. 

The slakes for Mr Clinton, 
and the Republicans, over the 
coming days could hardly be 

higher. 

But there is a tendency for 
supposedly Informed opinion 
in Washington to veer rapidly 
from complacency to fatalism. 
The current hysteria may. 
look very stlly this time next 
week. 

Then again, it might not. 


Rural poor are overtaken by 
desperate urban underclass 


John Vidal 


F ORGET images of starv- 
ing children in a barren 
drought-baked country- 
side. The stark new face 
of global bungee says the 
United Nations, is to be seen 
in rapidly growing African 
and Asian cities where up to 
1,000 million people now face 
severe malnutrition and food 
shortages. 

A new UN Food and Agri- 
culture Organisation report 
paints a bleak prospect for the 
poorest urban dwellers in de- 
veloping countries. Infra- 
structure in these burgeon- 
ing, chaotic cities is unable to 
keep pace with the demand for 
food. People are being forced 
to spend up to 80 per cent of 
their income on what they 
eat, while paid work is scarce 
or non-existent 
According to World Bank 
figures, the number of poor 
people in cities has more than 
doubled globally in 10 years 
and should reach a billion bp 
the end of next year. The 
urban poor now outnumber 


the rural poor in many coun- 
tries, a trend that is expected 
to grow as the world becomes 
more urbanised. 

Cities are exploding world- 
wide, says the report Asian 
cities are growing by 3 per 
cent a year and African ones 


Burgeoning cities 
are unable to 
keep pace wi th 
demand for food 


by approximately 4 per cent 
Some cities, such as Dhaka In 
Bangladesh, are growing by 
more than 1,300 people a day 
or almost 500,000 a year 
People are exchanging rural 
poverty and lack of opportu- 
nity for appalling city condi- 
tions and dismal living 
standards, says the report 
The implications for food 
security says Rachel Nugent 
one of the FAQ economists 
who wrote the report are 


alarming. 'The poor are grow- 
ing in number every day They 
often have neither access to 
nor the money to buy food." 

The price of food has risen 
as cities have grown, and 
urban food prices have risen 
more than the cost of living 
and more than incomes, says 
the report One study showed 
that consumers in cities spend, 
on average, 30 per cent more 
on food than rural consumers 
do, but get fewer calories. 

Physical conditions also 
pose problems for the poorest 
who lack transport but have to 
go long distances to markets; 
and their food is often contam- 
inated due to crowded condi - 1 
tions. 

Food suppplies, says the re- 
port do not always reach the , 
consumer; “Up to 30 per cent ‘ 
of all food has been lost by the 
time it reaches the market 
which adds to prices and fur- 
ther marginalises the poor- ! 
est" ! 

As cities grow, they require 
bigger and more developed 
transport and distribution to 
get food to consumers. But in 


many cases there is little pub- 
lic money available for roads, 
vehicles and market places, 
and the private sector is less 
interested in feeding the poor- 
est 

Many cities have been un- 
able to cope with the extra de- 
mands of their new inha- 
bitants. A city of io million 
people may need to import at 
least 6,000 tonnes of food 
every day: this requires much 
co-ordination between pro- 
ducers, transporters, markets 
and retail-ers. C-ity adminis- 
trators and the private sector 
find themselves struggling to 
cope. 

What is needed, says the re- ; 
port, is more investment in in- 
frastructure and more encourage- 
ment by the authorities to t 
allow people to grow food in ! 
cities. In China, up to 20 per 
cent of the food needs of cities 
is met by urban fanning Ha- 
vana provides almost 5 per 
cent of Cuba’s food. 

“The poor are being ig- j 
nored,” says Dr Nugent “The 
situation could get worse. It’s 
pretty scary " j 
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What a package! The superb 
graphics quality and outstanding 
storage capacity of DVD. 

A brilliant Lexmark printer. Genuine 
top quality Microsoft software worth 
£830. Plus a free colour scanner. 
And you don't need to pay a penny 
until the Year 2000 (see details 
below). How do we do it? Simple. 

By making and selling direct, we 
give you the latest technology at 
unbeatable prices. See this great 
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Joystick ■ ■ 
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Windows 98 
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Arafat fuels health rumours as 
Israelis dig in on PLO charter 


David Shartock in Gaza 
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Y ASSER Arafat, the Pal- 
estinian Authority pres- 
ident, has fuelled 
speculation about his health 
by telling an audience of 
Americans that he might not 
live to see the completion of 
the Middle East peace process. 

Mr Arafat, whose hands 
and lower lip tremble con- 
stantly was asked by mem- 
bers of a Washington think 
tank bow the Palestinian Au- 
thority might look in 20 years. 
He replied: “I don't know if 
TUlive ora yearor two years." 

The exchange between'' Mr 
Arafat and members of the 
Washington Institute of Near 
East Polity was reported by 
the Israeli daily Ha'aretz yes- 
terday The meeting took place 


at Mr Arafat’s office in the 
West Bank town of Ramallah. 
The 68-year-old has always de- 
nied rumours of Parkinson's 
disease. He often looks tired 
and pale in public but his 
aides blame long working 
hours. 

Mr Arafat's neurologist, 
Ashraf Kurtii, said last year ; 
that his patient suffered from 
bouts of depression but did 
not have Parkinson's, a degen - 1 
eratlve disease that affects I 
motor function. ! 

Fulfflling his side of the US- 
brokered Wye River land-for- 
security agreement — which 
Israel has suspended, claim- 
ing breaches by the Palestini- 
ans — Mr Arafat yesterday 
convened officials and legisla- 
tors to revoke clauses or the 
Palestine Liberation Organi- 


sation's (PLO) charter calling 
for Israel's destruction. 

On Monday President Clin- 
ton will address the Palestin- 
ian National Council (PNC) in 
Gaza City Under the wye 
agreement, the PNC Is to reaf- 
firm a letter sent by Mr Arafat 
to Mr Clinton which revokes 
clauses of the PLO founding 
Charter calling for Israel’s de- 
struction. Israel Insists a vote 
be taken by a show of hands, 
while the Palestinians say 
only approval by acclamation 
is required. 

Mr Netanyahu, meanwhile. 1 
said he had ordered the army 
to use a firm hand against i 
Palestinian rioters, and re-! 
mained adamant that a troop ' 
withdrawal from areas of the 
West Bank nest week would 
not go ahead on the schedule 


agreed at Wye. The issue of 
Palestinian prisoners in Is- 
raeli Jails has ignited violence 
on the West Bank in which 
two Palestinian teenagers 
have died. 

Thousands walked In pour- 
ing rain with the coffin of 
Jihad lyfld yesterday the first 
day of winter. Several dozen 
Palestinians brake away from 
the procession and threw 
stones at Israeli soldiers who 
replied with tear gas, but tiro 
conFrontat Ion was brief. 

Meanwhile, protests by 
rightwing Israelis against Mr 
Clinton's visit intensified, 
with signs reading “Clinton 
Go Homo" strung along the 
Tel Aviv-Jerusalem motor- 
way and pastors proclaiming 
“Clinton is a Palestinian'* 
plastered around Jerusalem. 
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Tribunal 
jails Croat 
for rape 
‘war crime’ 


Stephen Bates 
European Affairs Editor 
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A N ACT of rape was 
classified for the first 
time as a war crime 
by the United Nations 
tribunal in the Hague yester- 
day— the 50th anniversary of 
the UN’s Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Bights — as 
the court sentenced a Bosnian 
Croat former paramilitary 
commander to 10 years' im- 
prisonment. 

Anto Forundzija, now aged 
29 a nd once leader of a g an g 
called the Jokers, was sen- 
tenced after being found 
guilty on two counts, as a co- 
perpetrator of torture in vio- 
lation of the laws or customs 
of wag arid of aiding and abet- 
ting outrages upon personal 
dignify. 

He was found to have stood 
by and watched while another 
paramilitary beat and raped a 
female detainee during an in- 
terrogation in 1993. His sen- 
tence was double the term 
demanded by the prosecutors. 

Furundzija led the Jokers 
during the Bosnian wai; oper- 
ating bom headquarters in a 
bungalow in Nadioci, near 
Vttez. He was arrested by 
Nato troops acting on a sealed 
indictment in December last 
year; and his detention since 
then will be counted towards 
his sentence. 

The case against him cen- 
tred on the testimony of the 
victim. Iden tified in court as 
Witness A, whom his defence 
lawyers accused of having a 


flawed memory because of 
her ordeal. 

It was stated in court that 

the Jokers, a special mdt of 
paramilitary “police”, had ar- 
rested A and that she was 
nterrogated in Funzndzija’s 
presence, as A was ques- 
tioned, the other soldier pre- 
sent had threatened to insert a 
knife into her vagina if 
did not tell the truth. 

It was said that while Fu- 
rundzija interrogated A and 
another prisoner; known as 
Victim B. they were beaten on 
the soles of their feet with a 
baton. Furundzija did not in- 
tervene when A was forced to 
have oral and vaginal sex with 
the soldier. 

In Its statement, the court 
said expert evidence showed 
that even when suffering from 
post-traumatic stress disor- 
der; a witness may still be ac- 
counted reliable. It added that 
it accepted Witness As testi- 
mony The co u rt defined tor- 
ture as an act of coercion 
taking place in the presence of 
a public official acting as an 
organ of the state or any other 
authority- wielding entity 

It aided: “An accused ... is 
responsible as a co-perpetra- 
tor of torture if he . . . partici- 
pates in an integral part amd 
partakes of the prohibited 
purpose behind the torture, to 
obtain Information or a con- 
fession, to punish or intimi- 
date. humiliate, coerce or 

disc riminate a gains t the vie- 
tam.* 1 

Although yesterday's judg- 
ment Is the third to be handed 






Anto Furund/jjaU buret, 
the Bosnian Croat 
sentenced in The Hague 

yesterday, and Urfl) Ahmtcl 
In Bosnia, where Natn 
troops caught him last year 


down by the tribunal arising 
oat of the Bosnian wan it was 
the first to focus exclusively 
on an act of rape. Other defen- 
dants have been charged with 
rapes, but as part of other war 
crimes. 

In a tK -Tniniite Jud gmen t the 
presiding judge, Florence 


Mumba, said: “The chamber 
finds it indisputable that rape 
and other serious sexual as- 
saults in situations of armed 
conflict Antefl criminal liabili- 
ty erf 1 the perpetrators.” 

Furundzija will serve 10 
years for torture and eight 
years consecutively for rape. 


His lawyer. Luka Misetlc. 
claimed be was “truly 
shocked” by the verdict and 
would appeal. “Every piece of 
evidence contradicted the tes- 
timony of the main witness," 
he said. 

Mr Misetlc claimed that 
other defendants had got off 


more lightly adding: “Drazen 
Erdemovic admitted killing 72 
people and got five years. 
Clearly there are questions of 
proportionality” 

Erdemovic, also a Bosnian 
Croat was found guilty last 
March and Is serving his sen- 
tence in Norway. It is likely 


that Furundzija will be im- 
prisoned there or In Italy or 
Finland. 

In a statement the prosecu- 
tion said: “It is fitting that the 
judgment was delivered on the 
50th anniversary of the Decla- 
ration of Human Rights. It is 
an important decision be- 


cause it demon. -mti’-i Hut 
acts of rape will be ihult \\ ith 
seriously, lnlorn.nion.il hu- 
manitan:m law is lully 
equipped to assert thni per- 
sons have the right to resi*'«*l 
for their physical integrity, 
even in times of armed con- 
flict" 


Terrifying powerthat can turn 
civilians into spoils of war 


Commentary 


Sue Lees . 


Y esterday the United 
Nation's War Tribunal 
found a man guilty of 
the war crime of rape for 
the first time. '• „ ‘ 

It Is symbolic that, on the 
50th anniversary of the 
United Nation’s Declare 
ation of Homan Bights, 
rape should be elevated to 
the status of a war crime, 
alongside other forms of 
violence waged against 
civilian populations. 

We tend to think of rape 
as an individual act but its 
historical origins rest with 
the gang. The Latin word 
from which' rape derives 
means “to seize or carry 
off". 

In ancient times, warring 
tribes abducted women 
who then became the spoils 
of the war, which is per- 
haps why we apeak of a 
woman’s . reputation being 
spoiled by rape. 

In Susan Brownmiller’s 
seminal 1977 book Against 
Our Will, she documented 
how rape had been used as 
a weapon to destroy the 
enemy’s morale tn all 


known wars. It occurred 
most frequently when vic- 
torious -armies marched 
through conquered lands. 

She noted the connection' 
between rape and killing 
reflected in the slogan 
“double veterans” — sol- 
diers who raped and killed 
women in the Vietnam wan 
• BrowSmiBer^''?tudy in- 
dicated that gang rape is a 
normal aspect of war and. 
men who rape In war are 
not psychopaths but “ordl- 


?@! a pullquote in 
Roman with rules 
above and blelow, 
four lines deep 


nary Joes” made unordi- 
nary by entry Into the most 
exclusive male-only club in 
the world. 

She argued that victory 
in arms brings group 
power undreamed of- in 
civilian life. It is for this 
reason that depicting rape 
as a war crime is so vital. 

The silence regarding 
rape In war was broken in 
the 1990s by the presence of 
an active women's move- 


ment which publicised the 
mass rapes . of Muslim and 
Serbian women during the 
war in Bosnia. An interna- 
tional movement developed 
to have rape declared a war 
crime by the Geneva 
Convention. Reports of 
forcible impregnation of 
thousands, qf women, most- 
ly Muslims by Serbian sol- 
diers as a form of ethnic 
cleansing, caused outrage 
In the West. 

A European Commission 
report estimated that 
20,000 women had been vic- 
tims of “organised” rape in 
Bosnia, while Muslim and 
Croat sources claimed the 
numbers were far greater 

The United Nations 
Commission investigated 
the rapes in 1993. At the 
larger women's c l in ic of 
Zagreb, they found 119 
cases of pregnancy result- 
ing from rape. 

Rape camps and forced 
brothels were discovered 
where women and girls 
were raped day after day 
many in front of their chil- 
dren. 

Hundreds of women 
were held like an im als, 
threatened with death if 
they resisted-The United 
Nation's tribunal has made 
a landmark decision. 


CLYDESDALE BANK INTEREST RATES 


Clydesdale Bank PLC announces with effect from 
10th December 1998 the following rate changes. 


BASE RATE 


Per annum 


Changed 

From 

6.75% 


Changed 

To 

6.25% 


CURRENT ACCOUNT GOLD 


Charge per month at 
Preferential Authorised Rate 
(with CB Mortgage) 

Charge per month at 
Authorised Rate 
(without CB Mortgage) 


Interest 

Effective 

Rate 

Annual Rate 

0.67% 

8.34% 

0.82%- 

10.30% 


CURRENT ACCOUNT SILVER 

Interest Effective 
Rate AnnualRate 


Charge per month at 
Preferential Authorised Rate 
(with CB Mortgage) 

Charge per month at 
Authorised Rate 
(without CB Mortgage) 


0.82% 


0.97% 


10.30% 


12.28% 




K 

Clydesdale Bank 



Clydesdale Bank PLC. 30 St Wneent Plate, Glasgow, G1 2HL 


SUCCESS IS A DIRECT RESULT OF AMBITION, 
CONNECTIONS AND A REALLY GOOD TO-DO LIST. 



. Itemise, categorise, and prioritise everything you need to do. Conquer a goal with each box 
you chert- And that’s just the lo-do list. With the Palm III" connected organiser, you can 
store thousands qf contacts and years of schedules. Even exchange that information back 
and forth with your PC and our HotSync® technology. So when everything ybu need Is right 
at your fingertips, who needs a comer office? The recommended retail price for the Palm 
connected organiser is just £279.99! To leant more, visit wwwpalm-com or call free on 
0600 731 1064 The Palm III is asrently available at a retailer near you. including The City Organiser. 
Comet, Currys, Dixons, HanodS. John Lewis Department Stores. The Link. PC World, Ryman. 
Setfridges, Staples end Tempo. 
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Tha c^nmflan Friday December 11 1998 



Hunger turns to 
revolt in 



frozen desert 


With a crisis budget in Moscow, 
James Meek in Pevek finds 
starvation in the Arctic far north 


A village in Russia's Chukotka pe ninsula , where council workerswho have not been paid for three years are on hunger strike photograph otto poml 


N LATE November; in the 

long evening of the 40-day 
polar night now shrouding 
their condemned village, 
Igor MiKhaHevsky Slava Ryu- 
bin and nine other council 
workers lay down to starve. 

Turning hunger into 
protest was a formality They 
had worked without pay for 
mare than three years, and 
when their bosses began trim- 
ming the trickle of food keep- 
ing them and their families 
alive, they lost the last reason 
to keep clocking on. 

"Wfe're not really cm hunger 
strike," said Mr Mlkhailevsky 
“We've been hungry for a long 
time. The only difference is 
we’re not working any more:" 

Like tens of thousands of 
others, they came voluntarily 
to the Arctic wasteland of the 
Chukotka peninsula, just west 
of Alaska, and in theory they 
are free to leave. But less and 
less distinguishes them from 
the Stalin-era convicts who 
founded their bleak settle- 
ments. 

Like the slave labourers of 
the 19305. they Increasingly 
work for food not money Like 
the political prisoners whose 


THERE’S NO BETTER PLACE FOR POWER 


TOOL GIFTS THAN B&Q 



“Get this FREE 
tool box with any 
of these 7 Bosch 
power tools 


Bosch Bectronic 
Delta Sander PD AT 20 E 
120 watt motor. 

Variable speed 
with speed 
pre-selection. 


Bosch PSR 7-2 VES-1 
Cordless Drill and Case 
Single speed, reversing 
with removable battery. 



Blade & Decker 
Quattro VP2000K 
4 In 1 Cordless 
Tool - Drill, 
Screwdriver, Jigsaw 
and Sander 


Includes charger, 
batteries, accessories 
and carry case. 



Performance Power 
18V Cordless Drill 
18V motor. 10mm keyless 
chuck. Reversible 
electronic variable 
speed trigger. Complete 
with accessories and 

carrying case. 




Performance 
Power 12V 
Cordless Drill 
12V motor. 10mm 
keyless chuck. 

6 torque settings. 
Complete with 

accessories 
and carrying case. 



Com bi nation Drill and Bft Set 
Includes masonry and woodboring 
drill bits, nut drivers, magnetic bit 
holder and screw finders. 


42 piece 


70 piece 


£7 95 £12 95 


GIFT 



If you can't decide what gift to 
buy, these Kingfisher Gift 
Vouchers make an ideal 
present. They can be used at . 
B&Q or Comet, MVC, Superdrug 
and Woolwoiihs. 



BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 


Vfel help you select the right power tool but donl worry 
R you dhoose the wrong one. Wei happRy refund 
your money (hold on to your recefcO or exchange the product, 
or you can get advice cflract bam the mcrrfocturer: 

HELPLINES 

Black & Decker .0345 230 230 

Bosch 01B95 838 791 

Dremel .0645 395 395 

_ Charged at local rate 


You can do it when you B&Q it! 



EARNTESCOCUBCARD 
POINTS AT B&Q 

Au in dan tor (totals 
Donnot 



OPENING HOURS 

MondaySatwdey; Most dotes Bom&pm. 

Sundar- Most stores England* Wales lOarrvripm (where permflted). 
Scotland 9anvapm ft Northern Ireland lprrv$pm. 

Certain store hours may vary, please ‘phone your nearest stare to cgnflmv 
THE WPS BIOggTIXtf. CHAW- FOT TOUR NEAREST STORE PHONE MSI 4664166 
I imonwi - nmo.ii 



Dremel 395 

Muttt-Tool 

including 

Storage Organiser with 15 Acc e ssory Bits 

With accessories and attachments to tocJde 

a wide range af DIY and 
craft lobs Including drifling. Was £69.95 
sanding, grinding. 


golkhlng, cutting. 


O0W neftwJ JO iMftfo ftrodueti may onfc ba ifectod In wfoctoa Bona .plea** 'Bftom to check Mm* lrcw®*9 

Buy Wti c«i»*ko urn** you c«i i otom »ys*ig you dom n©^ 
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lives were casually expended 
bi the utopian cause of mak- 
ing the Arctic bloom . they are 
trapped in a frozen, unforgiv- 
ing laud, cut off by poverty 
red tape and indifference. 

The enormity of Russia's 
Arctic problem puts a harsh 
perspective on the govern- 
ment's crisis budget, approved 
by the cabinet and presented 
to parliament in Moscow yes- 
terday rt is relatively tough, to 
please the International Mon- 
etary Fund in the hope that 
suspended loans will be re- 
sumed. But the minister or fi- 
nance, Mikhail Zadornov; 
acknowledged that It includes 
$7.5 billion in foreign loans 
the government cannot even 
count on. Many people doubt 
whether the prime minister, 
j Yevgeny Primakov, let alone 

the Duma, will agree to keep 
the money supply tight when 
human lives on the periphery 
are wearing so thin. 

The hunger-striking coun- 
cil workers maintain essential 
services, such as the central 
heating system, in the settle- 
ment of Apapdgino, a duster 
of houses and blocks of Oats 
around the airport serving 
the Arctic port of Pevek. 

The advent of market forces 
and the cost of sustaining the 
community means Apapelgi- 
no has to dose, but the author- 
ities have no money either to 
relocate the inhabitants or to 
pay them. The people cannot 
leave because their homes are 
worth nothing and they can- 
not afford new ones in other 
parts of Russia. Their only 
leverage is the threat to turn 
off Apapelgbitfscentral heat- 
ing — but that would condemn 
their own families to freeze in 
temperatures of -3SC. 

For two years the council 
has staved off confrontation 
by offering the workers an oto- 
vorkn , a monthly food ration 
arranged through the local 
shop against future wages: 21b 
of rice. 21b of peas, 2tb of 
sugar, 41b of flour, 4lb of meat, 
and lib of salted fish, plus 
bread. Some households of 
three or four have been sub- 
sisting on this alone, without 
the means to buy clothes, soap 
or toothpaste. After frte finan- 
cial crisis hit Russia in Au- 
gust. even this allowance 
slipped. 

“They were carrying out an 
experiment." said Mr Rybin, a 
flimace operator: "Every 
month they reduced the ra- 
tions. They lowered them to 
the point where we couldn't 
live any more cm peas and 
rice." 

The hunger strikers — 
eight men and three women — 
are growing weaker. One man 
has been taken to hospital 
with a condition made worse 
by malnutrition. The men and 
women lie in two separate, 
stuffy rooms in a barrack-like 
dock near the airport 


-The food they gh» at tat 
enough." sobbed une eC the 
women. Valentina VtitefebL. 
"We ctont have any batter car 
tea. My son has a baby bop. 
&ged one. and he's hungry My 
son's hungry; too, and tits 
wife's pregnant" . . 

- pevek was founded, in iSBz, . 
when Stalin's power 0 f T Bfr 
and death turned the ravfofi 
of the polar explorer Otto 
Schmidt into reality Schntffc 
told a British StAl in tit sympa- 
thiser of plans to grow wheat 
In the Arctic. "Pec 
that the Arctic is 
Incapable of devfl 
useless to mankind. • 
desert," he said. “They are ut- 
terly wrong. The cold Is no ob- 
stacle against human 
habitation." 

Once the Going generation 
had built the Arctic communi- 
ties. they were peopled by mi- 
grants attracted by high 
wages and enormous state ex- 
penditure. Instead of mining 
Chukotka's rich seams of gold 
with rotating shift workers, 
entire families were 
and everything 


ui. 


kindergartens to greenhouses 
built to cater for them. 

The collapse of the Soviet 
Union, partly caused PS the 
burden of supporting the far 



north, has left the northern- 
ers stranded. 

Pevek has an esplanade and 
a hotel. But the sea Is a frozen 
sheet crossed by occasional 
foraging polar bears. Last 
month a nuclear-powered ice- 
breaker barely managed to 
batter a channel through to 
the docks far a consignment of 
diesel oil to keep the town 
from freezing. 

There are no roads or rail- 
ways out af Pevek. Once home 
to 12.000 people, now with only 
5,000. it has no cinemas or the- 
atres. Going out means don- 
ning a spacesairlike assembly’ 
of hats, coats and layered 
clothing. In minutes exposed 
flesh can turn white with the 
first bum of frostbite. 

Those who were able have 
already packed up and gone, 
leaving ever poorer Russians, 
many of them pensioners, dis- 
abled and single-parent fami- 
lies, crowding on to waiting 
list for the few free flats in 
central Russia the state pro- 
vides each year. 

Larissa Kozar, head of 
Fevek’s social security office, 
said: "We all came to work 
temporarily fve lived here 
temporarily for 21 years," 


Nicaragua sues 
tobacco giants 


Mark TVan in New York 


T OBACCO companies are 
facing a legal onslaught 
from foreign countries 
seeking compensation for the 
costs of treating smoking re- 
lated Illnesses, following their 
$206 billion (£1.24 billion) set- 
tlement with US states. 

Nicaragua yesterday filed 
suit in Puerto Rico against 11 
US cigarette makers including 
Philip Morris, British Ameri- 
can Tobacco/ BAT Industries 
and Brown & Williamson. In 
Mag Guatemala lodged a simi- 
lar claim and Brazil is also ex- 
pected to follow suit with a 
claim for around $33 billion. 

Julio Centeno Gomez, attor- 
ney general of Nicaragua, 
where a quarter of the four 
million population are smok- 
ers, said: “Nicotine consump- 


tion is like a permanent Hur- 
ricane Mitch plague on our 
country We want to prevent 
tobacco companies from prof- 
iting at our expense." 

Nicaragua and Guatemala 
have engaged Texas law firm, 
Fleming, Hovenkamp & Gray- 
scat. Their first hurdle is to 
persuade the US courts that 
they have jurisdiction in for- 
eign cases. 

"There has yet to be such a 
case," said Mark Gottlieb, a 
lawyer specialising in tobacco 
legislation. “But there Is no 
reason under US law why a 
foreign nation cannot come 
into a US court if the defen- 
dant is American. 

“Since the states' case took 
off like wildfire, countries are 
looking at the possibility of 
making claims as they are ina 
remarkably similar position." 


First Direct Base Rate 


With effect from 10 December 1998, 
First Direct Base Rate has been 
decreased by 0.50% from 6.75% p.a. 
to 6.25% p.a 


£ 


HomeOwner Reserve 


:g With effect from 1 0 December 1 998, 
44 the HomeOwner Reserve interest rate 
52 has decreased by 0.50% to 
•C 12.50% p.a. (APR 13.0%) 


FW* tenet ta a dvtolon of Midland Bank pic itrmher HSBC’O^CnW 
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Punchline . . . Moore (above 
left) on the way to retaining his 
world light heavyweight 
championship against Yolande 
Pompey in London in 1956: and 
(above) in training in Berkshire 
before the fight 


Archie Moore 


Hit ’em hard and slow 


A rchie moore, 

who could: be a 
spectacular show- 
man outside the 
ring but discarded 
the colour for a scientific 


strategy when he ducked 
under the ropes, has died at 
the age of 84- He fought more 
times, over a longer period, 
than, any modem boxer. He 
began fighting professionally 
in 1336 and when he boxed an 
exhibition in Michigan In 
1965 he had a record of 228 
fights — which included 140 
victories inside the distance. 

For years he Celt hard done 
by in the manipulative world 
of professional fighting, it 
was not until he was 36 years 
old that he got his first world 
title fight, against Joey 
Maxim, and than only after a 
long publicity- campaign in- 
volving letters to the leading 
American) foxing writers de- 
claring- that Maxim was 
avoiding him When they did 
meet at St Louis in December 
19% Mows won an points 
aver 15 rounds. - 

Moore was a superb defen- 
sive boxer, which Is probably 
why has career took so long to 


A Country Diary 

NORTHUMBERLAND: Capa- 
bility Brown grew up a few 
miles from where we live; his 
generation trained in the large 
estates under men who 
worked the soil without me- 
chanical aids. Their skills 
were nurtured by experience 
and hard work. Instant gar- 
dening, like ^instant cooking, 
is suited to the modem life- 
style; I try to resist and plant 


take ofT, and lasted, but 
equally why he was aMa to 
box about once a month for 
many years. His style was to 
let bis opponents do the at- 
tacking, covered everything 
with bis broad arms or using 
his feet to keep out of trouble. 
Then, when he saw the signs 
that his opponent was getting 
tired, he increased his work 
rate and forced the fi ght in 
his favour. 

His training regime was ad- 
vanced so far as boxing gym- 
work was concerned, and the 
rep e t iti on of press-ups — past 
the 200 mark — brought him 
the sort of upper body 
strength he needed for his 
style of fi ghting . He fought in 
the early part of his biww as 
a middleweight but, after suf- 
fering a perforated ulcer in 
1940, he dropped to something 
dose to ntghf stone. He was 
fighting in Australia at the 
time And later claimed he de- 
veloped the ability to put on 
weight and lose it by copying 
the eating habits of aborigi- 
nes. who. be claimed, merely 
socked the juices of meat but 
never digested the fibre. 

AH this was part of the mys- 


not just for ourselves but tor 
our grandchildren. One of our 
sailor citizens showed me a 
disembowelled hedgehog 
found under a hedge. "A fax is 
to blame for this,” he -sighed. 
He is right; faxes frequent the 
village and I gave op free- 
range hens with a heavy heart 
because they didn’t stand a 
chance. But foxes are part of 
our ecology and I like to watch 
one cross our field when I 
draw the bedroom curtains. 
The travelling shop, which 


tery which Moore — known 
in the ring as “the Mongoose” 
— liked to promote. He held 
the light heavyweight title for 
10 years, defending it success 

fully a gainst Maxim. HarnM 

Johnson (twice) and. among 
others, Yolande Pompey, but 
his ambition to take the 
heavyweight crown remained 
unfulfilled. 

Moore was bom Archie Lee 
Wright After his parents sep- 
arated, soon after his birth, 
he was brought up in St Louis 
by a& aunt and imrte , and 
took their surname. 

When he did not fed 'that 
governing bodies, boxing pro- 
moters, or his many manag- 
ers were treating him fair ly, 
he was outspoken about the 
injustice. Once, when he 
refused to drfend his ttflp — 
and was threatened with 
being stripped erf it — he ap- 
pealed to the United Natfons. 

His most public campaign 
about being badly treated 
came in 1954, when he 
thought that Rocky Marciano 
was trying to avoid him. The 
letter-writing technique was 
used and so, at a cost erf about 
US$50,000 was a “wanted” 


has called twice a week for 
many years in this village, has 
finally given up, and those 
without motorised transport 
will miss it A two-day-a-week 
post office in a community 10 
mites from Hexham is to dose 
because the post-mistress, of 
mature years, is defeated by 

the regulation computer die is 
now obliged to master. How 
»id that even in the country 
we are losing the human 

l im d i- 

VERON1CA HEATH 


Barclays Bank PLC. 


Our business deposit rates with effect 
from 10th December 1998. 


ACCOUNT TITLE 


GROSS 

RATE 

(%EAJ 

NET 
' RATE 
(HRAJ 
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1 

£250,000 + 


3.500 

2.800 

£100,000 - £249,999 


3.375 

2700 

£25,000 - £99,999 


3.125 

2500 

£2,000 - £244*99 


2.625 

2100 

£100 -£1,999 


2250 

1-800 

1 mi . h in n pi s i iii siMM u-n 
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| 

£250,000 + 


4875- 

3.900 

£100,000 - £249,999 

_ 

4.750 

3.800 

£25,000 -£99,999 . • ’. * 


4.500 

3.600 

£10,000 -£24,999 


4.000 

X200 

£2,000 - £9,999 


3l230 

2.600 
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£1 million + 
£250,000 - £999,999 
£100,000 -£249,999 
£25,000 - £99^99 
£10,000 - £24,999 
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4.125 

4.000 

3.625 

3.375 


3.400 

3300 

3200 

2.900 

2.700 



2.125 

1.625 

1.123 

0.875 


0.500 


1.700 

1.300 

0.900 

0.700 


0.400 
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poster ramp at g n in the 19th- 
century style of law enforce- 
ment in the West They met 
on May 16, 1955, at the New 
York Yankee Stadium before 
a crowd of more than 60,000 — 
generating nearly a mm inn 
dollars. Moore put the cham- 
pion down for a brief count 
early on and lasted nine 
rounds before he took three 
explosive shots and, although 
he was climbing back on to 
his feet at the count of eight, 
his legs gave way. 

T HE following year 
he camp to London 
and the British pub- 
lic saw perhaps why 
he .was not the 
drawing fighter he might 
have been. His fight with 
Pompey was dreary to the 
point of boring for eight 
rounds, with Moore doing no 
more than he needed to — and 
sometimes less. With the 
crowd getting restive Jack 
Hart, the referee, had the te- 
merity to warn both world 
champ ion and challenger that 
they were in dange r of dis- 
qualification if they did not 
liven up the actioq. Moore 


Alan Wilson 


understood and in the 10th 
round ripped into Pompey 
with shots which left the chal- 
lenger a shambling of a 
fighter. 

Moore continued his adven- 
tures in the heavyweight div- 
ision when Marciano retired, 
fighting Floyd Patterson for 
the vacant champ i ons hip at 
the Chicago Stadium in No- 
vember 1956, but was knocked 
out in the fifth round. 

Watching from the wings 
the old fighter’s publicity 
gimminlrs an d Stunts WHS a 
young professional with a 
brash attitude — Cassius 
Gay; in what was like the ba- 
ton change of two different 
eras in the ring they met in 
Los Angeles In November, 
1962, and the old master was 
given a lesson from the young 
man , who knocked him out in 
four rounds. For Moore this 
was really the end of his seri- 
ous boxing career; for the 
man now known as Muham- 
mad All it was the beginning 
of an even greater one. 

The previous year in the 
final defence of his light 
heavyweight title in Madi- 
son Square Garden, New 


York, Moore took the micro- 
phone after beating Gulllo 
Rinaldi and declared that he 
was donating part of his 
purse to the National Associ 
ation for the Advancement of 
Colored People, the civil 
rights Freedom Riders and 
B’nai B’rith. 

He took movie parts in the 
early years of retirement but 
remained in the mainstream 
of boxing as a trainer and ad- 
viser. He was assistant coach 
to the Nigerian Olympic team 
in Montreal in 1976 and his 
last appearance on the heavy 
weight scene was to help 
George Foreman in the early 
1990s, sparing with him in the 
gym. “Be taught me secrets erf 
escapology and breathology. 
Foreman said. 

Moore was married five 
times He is survived by his 
last wife, Joan Hardy, who he 
married in the mid-1950s, 
three daughters and four 
sons. 


John Rodda 


Archie Moore (Archie Lee 
Wright), boxer, bom December 
13, 1913; died December 9, 1998 


Moderate in the mines 


I T was in 1979 that Alan Wil- 
son, -who has died aged 72, 
became general secretary of 
the British Association of Col- 
liery Management (BAM). It 
was a time when the coal in- 
dustry faced the return of a 
new and hostile Conservative 
government. Not long after 
came the election of Arthur 
ScargUl as president of the 
National Union of 
Mineworkers. Thus was the 
stage set for the bitter and 
divisive strike of 1984-5. 

Alan's role was to minimise 


the friction between miners 

and managamant as tha lat+ar 

sought to retain the fabric 
and workability of the mines. 
He worked tirelessly behind 
the scenes to try and broker a 
settlement by identifying a 
new procedure for closing col- 
lieries. As initiatives to 
resolve the dispute failed, it 
became clear that the blame 
lay with the government, 
sensing it had the upper hand 
and driving for complete 
victory. 

Despite his sharp criti- 
cisms of the miners’ leader- 
ship, particularly because of 
the lack of a ballot, Alan had 
a deep empathy with the 
British miner, and he ab- 
horred the government strat- 
egy. He was alive to the dan- 
gers it posed for the future 
sire of tiie coal industry and 
to the divisiveness it could 
cause. His fears were real- 
ised when, at the prompting 
of government, the National 
Coal Board started to en- 
couraged strikers to return 


to work in the absence of a 
negotiated settlement. 

Alan was bom in the north- 
east and started work as an 
apprentice surveyor with 
Dorman Long in Ferryhfil. 
County Durham. While pur- 
suing his career as a surveyor 
he witnessed some of the 
more dubious practices of the 
private coal industry and was 
a keen supporter of national- 
isation in 1947. One immedi- 
ate problem was merging the 
mann p»mpnt structures of fho 



Wilson . . . consensual 

old companies. Alan was a 
keen supporter of the estab- 
lishment Of the managompnl 
association to protect staff, 
and saw one of its first objec- 
tives as to merge many dispa- 
rate payment s ys t e ms. Hav- 
ing progressed to a senior 
NCB position, his involve- 
ment in ma nagympn i- trade 
unionism led eventually to 
his 1970 appointment as a full- 
time nffieifll 

Although there had been 


very substa n tia l contraction 
in coal mining in the 1960s, 
this had been achieved with 
relatively little industrial 
strife. But growing militancy 
— combined with deflated pay 
— underlined the new prob- 
lems facing the industry after 
1970. The national 1972 and 
1974 strikes highlighted how 
management-worker relation- 
ships had become more diffi- 
cult. Alan campaigned to 
change this and contributed 
to arrangements with the 
NUM about the role of both 
organisations in disputes. 
After a 1977 ca mp aign he saw 
BAM affiliate to the TUC. 

Following the great strike, 
his focus was to ensure that 
contraction and colliery clo- 
sures were managed with hu- 
manity. While disliking the 
Conservative government’s 
vindictive agenda, he always 
held that dialogue was 
essential. This consensual ap- 
proach was characteristic: 
Alan was centre left and de- 
spaired at the falling apart of 
the Labour Party in the 1980s. 
At his last union conference 
in 1989 he once again pressed 
for a less partisan approach 
to politics. The guest on that 
occasion was the then opposi- 
tion spokesmen for energy. 
Tony Blair. Alan is survived 
by his wife, Dorothy, and 
three children. 


Patrick C arrag her 


Alan Wilson, surveyor and trade 

unionist bom April 26, 1926; 
died December 2, 1998 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


IN OUR visit to the vaults of 
the Bank of England, page 2. 
Q2, December 9, we said that 
two Nazi gold bars were al- 
most certainly minted from 
the teeth and jewellery of con- 
centration camp victims. The 
Bank says that, in fact, the 
provenance of the two bars is 
unusually well tracked, with 
the result that the Bank can 
be confident that these partic- 
ular bars contain no holo- 
caust victims’ gold. The bars 
were not smelted during the 
second world war but were 
almost certainly taken from 

the Etelglnn gnifa mmonf i: pre- 
war reserves and re-stamped 
with Nazi markings to hide 

their origin 

DR JOHN WELLS, of the fac- 
ulty of eco nomics & politics. 
University of Cambridge, has 
asked us to point out that in 
his letter, published on page 
23^ December 9. under the 
beating. Clare Short’s poor 


message to the wretched of 
the Barth, he inadvertently 
referred to Zimbabwe when 
he meant to say Mozamb ique- 

OUR REVIEW of Stagin’ in 
the Rain, page 12, G2, Decem- 
ber io, refers to Bing Crosby 
in connection with the film 
musical of that name. He was 
notin it, but Gene Kelly was. 

THE DUCKS illustrating 
Notes & Queries, page 17, G2, 
December 9. were geese. 

ft is the policy q f the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
passible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers’ Editor by telephoning tan 
239 9569 between l Jam and 
Spot, - Monday to Friday. Sur- 
face mail to Readers' Editor, 
The Guardian. 119. Parring- 
don Rood. London ECLR 3ER. 
Pax: 0171 239 9S97. E-maP: 
readerQguardian.co.uk 


Death Notices 


ANDREWS. Namy WoMndaia. (WRy), an 
9U> December 1SBB el taepnaL Dearly 
beloved end loving husband m Ofive. 
Futerai enquiries to R. Peppenfine end 
SOM LKL TeL 0IS1 881 8381 


TOWAS3ER.' Jeen ShHey, nfte Mtmk. 

Died In herned an Still November. 1898 Hi 

her name in Riverside. Connecticut. 

Beloved wife la die tarn David E. Tonaseer. 

CeneBleeily devoted and laving mother H> 

Nictates Tomsser. A memorial sendee 

■111 be held on Decontar 12 el aim EST at 

QtfatftWs Funeral Nome. 2800 Summer 

Street. Standord. CmtnecucuL ucfZlBi 327- 

1313. Bom In Mon fca a t Bon. NortnumOor- 

Kmd. On May 11. 1830. ShHey allendod 

Krtfl's Codags, urdvendy o( Du mam. sne 

■rate lor The Guardian end The OMOrver. 
StMcame to Ne« Yoit In 1980, sod worked 

at Time ae a researcher . Beginning m tS67 

fta dawned her tone to raising her newly 

bam Boa. She returned to her ecdmriel 

career m Sm early 1880 b ee * re sear c h er 

tor Vtodty Fair and Later lor House 8 Gar- 

den. She retired In 1MB. and for severe! 
mats worked ee a tondrstser tor Carnegie 

Hell. Never, never wee mem t woman ol 

oreMto Integrity. wtL wl adorn end bendy. 

An bvH reader, sne pnmwed a powerful 

I matted. She was a starting Mend and 

nelpbew. A line writer, Wendt and tamffy 

tmnmirad her lunar*, a genartxn woman. 

Shirley tree quick to heto Doth friend «n a 

enitflor alike. Deneikme In her memory 

can be race to two New York City chart 

daet Houefcig Works and Oofs Love Wa 

Paavev. Her taw d e e p l y rateeew toe toes at 

nis mother end beet friend. 

■To ptaae war emouneamem telephone 
9171 713 «S67 or in Din na 4707 r - 

3am end 3pm Morvfrt. 


Eprime Eshag 


Keynes’s 
Iranian pupil 


T HE brilliant Iranian 
economist, Eprime 

Eshag. who has died 
aged 80, was first tal- 
ent-spotted by John Maynard 
Keynes. He spent the largest 
part cf his life as a fellow and 
tutor at Wadham College. 
Oxford, retiring in 2986, but 
he continued to work for the 
university's Institute of Eco- 
nomic Statistics. 

He was also a visiting pro- 
fessor in Buenos Aires, Can 
berra and Beijing, and field 
work took him to the Indian 
sub-continent. Thailand and 
the Philippines. He served as 
a consultant to various Iran- 
ian banks and. despite a dis 
put? in the Congo In 1960 with 
the then United Nations sec 
retary-general Dag Haramar- 
sVJold, In the early 1980s he 
became senior consultant to 
the UN director-general In 
preparation for the north- 
south dialogue. 

Eshag was only a few 
months old when his father, 
an Assyrian Christian 
preacher, fled with his family 
to escape from the massacre 
of Assyrians by invading 
Turkish troops. They 
returned to their Iranian vil- 
lage from Russia when the 
boy was seven. He went for 
his secondary education to 
Tehran, where he was influ- 
enced by Dr Taghi Arani, who 
was later killed in prison for 
being a Marxist 
Eshag came top of the class 
of all the Tehran students sit- 
ting for the baccalaureate, 
and also top of the 600 candi- 
dates applying for a scholar- 
ship to study accountancy in 
London. Once here, in 1936. 
he also enrolled as an exter- 
nal London University eco- 
nomics student, graduating 
with honours in 1942, and 
shortly after passing the Insti- 
tute of Chartered Accoun- 
tants’ finals with distinction. 
He continued with graduate 
studies at the London School 
of Economics, then evacuated 
to Cambridge, where he was 
part of the end-of-war radical 
student ferment. 

Iran was at least as turbu- 
lent when Eahag was able to 
return in 1946. with the Soviet 
Union stimulating separatism 
in Azerbaijan and financin g 
the left-wing Tudeh Party. His 
future seemed set Abul Has- 
san Ebtehaj, the National 
Bank of Iran's formidable 
head, had been told by Keynes 
that Iran had a brilliant econo- 
mist in "a daring young man 
called Eshag, who has criti- 
cised my theory on one or two 
points, rightly I am afraid”. 
Thus did F„shag accept a high 
post in the bank. 

Despite this, his return was 
not wholly happy. Encounter- 
ing one of us, Andrew Roth, in 
the company of a half-Persian, 
half-Russian young woman, 
he burst out, half-mockingly, 
about how unhappy he was- In 
Britain he had had lots of girl- 
friends; but in his native 
Tehran he could hardly find 
an attractive woman in its 
predominantly Muslim soci- 
ety willing to go out with an 
Assyrian Christian. 

Having become accus- 


tomed to the British Labour 
Party’s Marxist left. Eshag 
was unhappy about the Tu- . 
deh Party’s loose organisa- 
tion. although the young edi- 
tor of its daily paper, 
Ebrahim Golestan, became 
his lifelong friend. He wrote 
a profoundly Influential 
pamphlet criticising Tudeh’s 
structure, which he did not 
sign because he knew that 
someone from the Assyrian 
Christian minority could not 
hope to wield decisive politi- 
cal Influence. 

At the bank hr organised a 
union and, after refusing to 
dissolve it, he was sacked. In 
1949 he returned to Britain, 
finished his PhD and took a 
job as a UN economic affairs 
officer. 

In 1960 Dag Hnmmarskjold 
sent Eshag to the Congo as 
his chief economist to pre- 
pare a report on the coun- 
try's economy. Eshag’s find- 
ings were brutally frank on 
the Congo's pillaging by Bel- 
gian cartels and others. 
When HamranrskJold asked 
him to tone down his report, 
Eshag insisted the figures 
were indisputable, and left 
the UN to become economics 
fellow and tutor at Wadham 
under Sir Mauriro Bowrn, 
whom he found a pleasant, 
cultivated, yet forceful boss. 

During his years at Oxford 
his output was considerable, 
including From Marshall To 
Keynes: Present Systems Of 
Trade And Payments Versus 
Full Employment, and Fiscal 



Eshag . . . unrepentant 

And Monetary Policies. They 
were multiply translated. In- 
cluding into Chinese and 
Japanese. He also composed 
music to be -sung in Assyr- 
ian. a language he retained 
along with Persian, Turkish, 
Russian, Armenian and 
French. “I die an unrepen- 
tant Keynesian socialist." he 
said. 

Eshag* s last words, to an 
Iranian friend, hours before 
he died of cancer, were in 
Persian: "Ya Hagh”, mean- 
ing "Oh, Goodness", "Oh, 
God" or "Oh, Truth". As a 
remorseless searcher after 
truth, he probably meant the 
last. He leaves his wife, 
Linda (nee Lewis). 


Ebrahim Qolestan 
and Andrew Roth 


Eprime Eshag. economist, bom 
November 6, 1918; died Novem- 
ber 24. 1998 


Birthdays 


Ansa Carteret, actress, 56; 
Prof Ronald Dworkin, phi- 
losopher of law, 67; Sir Robert 
Fell owes, private secretary to 
the Queen. 57: Dr Betty Ker- 
shaw. chief nursing officer, St 
John Ambulance Brigade, 55; 
Andrew Lansley, Conserva- 
tive MP. 42; Brenda Lee. 
country' singer. 54; Cliff Mi- 
chelmore. broadcaster, 79; 
Rita Moreno, singer, actress. 
67; Steve NicoL footballer, 37; 
Dorlnda On tram, historian of 
the French Revolution, 49; Ni- 


gel Pivaro, actor. 38; David 
Plowright, television pioneer, 
68; Carlo Pond, film director, 
85; Patrick Reyntlens. 
stained glass designer, 73; Al- 
exander Solzhenitsyn, 
writer, human rights cam- 
paigner. 80; Sarah Spencer, 
civil libertarian. 46; Jean- 
Louis Trlntignant, actor, 6% 
McCoy Tyner, jas pianist, 
composer. 60; Diana Wallis, 
artistic director, 52; Marco 
Pierre White, chef, 37; Phil 
Woolas, Labour MP, 39. 


Interest 

rate 

change 

Allied Irish Bank (GB) announces that 
with effect from close of business on 
10 December 1998 its Base Rate was 
decreased from 6.75% to 6.25% pa. 


Allied Irish Bank (GB) 
Bankccnne. Belmont Road , 
Uxbridge, Middfocx UBS ISA. 
Telepboiw: (filfW 5 ) 27 



ALLIED 

IRISH 


Britain’s best business bank 

(In earfa of ilw daw <era«i bv ihr Forua of ftnter Bunn 
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Comment 


Diary 


Matthew 

Norman 


S INCE the inception of 
the Pinochet saga, it 
has been impossible to 
discern tbe Prime Minis- 
ter’s personal feelings, 
since he has hidden behind 
the cloak of sub judice. We 
are intrigued, then, to hear 
of events in Westminster on 
Wednesday afternoon. Most 
Labour MPs got the news of 
Jack Straw’s decision via 
their pagers, in a message 
from chief whip Ann Taylor 
which added the instruc- 
tion to ministers on no ac- 
count to comment (snbjn- 
dlce once again). This 
sparked raucous celebra- 
tions in one half of the Com- 
mons tea room, the other 
half seething quietly. How- 
ever, one Labour MP for- 
sook his cap of char in 
favour of skulking about 
outside Mr Tony’s room at 
the very moment the news 
came thro ugh just after 
4 pm. “There was,*’ he tells 
ns, ‘'loud and sustained 
cheering from within.’* He 
cannot swear that Mr Tony 
was in at the time, but he 
usually is at that time of the 
week since Prime Minis- 
ter’s Questions has j a st fin- 
ished, and we prefer to be- 
lieve that he was there to 
lead not only the cheering 
but also a vigorous Conga. 


C ELEBRATIONS 
clearly continued 
long after tea time on 
Wednesday. At dinner, the 
member’s diningroom ran 

clean out of Chilean red. 


m ■ MHXLE he visits all 
111 # the 22 local authori- 
■ I ties ofWales, Ainu 
Michael insists that this 
tour (paid for out of party • 
funds) is under the auspices 
of a Labour devolution cam- 
paign; and has nothing 
whatever to do with his 
campaign to become Welsh 
leader. Things are going 
splendidly. Last Friday, for 
example, tbe turnout for a 
Q&A session in Newport 
was 25. Tonight the Welsh 
Secretary visits Torfaen . . . 
and the fact that he is drag- 
ging Mo Mowlam along 
with him is. once again, ab- 
solutely nothing to do with 
boosting his personal popu- 
larity in the quest for the 
leadership. 1 hope that's 
crystal clear. 


1 AM a mazed by tbe versa- 
tility of Simon Kelner. 

By day the editor of the 
Independent, at night 
Simon is branching out into 
showfausiness. He is now the 
leader of tbe Chlpalatas, a 
troupe of Jewish strippers 
whose performance of the 
Full Monty routine at a 
charity show in Watford 
featured in Wednesday’s 


London Evening Standard. 
Simon is the one at the 
front. 


D istressing to 
relate, the seasonal 
spirit has so far failed 
to infect Paul Johnson. 
When my colleague Simon 
Bowers rang him yesterday 
to ask for a Christmas mes- 
sage, he found my sane and 
rational friend in brusque 
and insolent mood. Far be it 
from me to lecture so de- 
vout and voluble a Chris- 
tian about the meaning of 

Oar Lord’s life on earth. 
However, be might care to 
reflect upon Jesus’s stric- 
tures about turning the 
other cheek. Or more aptly, 
perhaps, in the case of this 
exceedingly naughty boy, 
having the other cheek 
turned. 



F ROM New York comes 
news thatUNSCOM is 
imaginatively widen- 
ing its efforts to track down 
Saddam Hussein’s con- 
cealed weapons of mass de- 
struction- The ON Security 

Co mmiss ion has been 
receiving correspondence, 
we learn, from an unnamed 
medium on the South Coast 
of Britain who is keen to 
help them. “I am getting 
images,” she reports, “of 
long, shiny objects in the 
caves of Southern 
Iraq.” The Crisis, it seems, 
may be drawing to an unex- 
pected close. 



Shame on the Birmingham Six for 
bringing this gold-digging lawsuit 



They should 
pick on their 
enemies, 
not their 
friends. 
They, of all 
people, 
should not 
use the libel 
laws to 
suppress our 
legitimate 
journalism 


S HORTLY before the 
last election a now for- 
gotten millionaire Con- 
servative backbencher 
by tbe namp of David Evans 
visited a school in his constitu- 
ency. During tbe course of an 
interview with some sixth 
formers he unburdened him- 
self of a few strikingly unpleas- 
ant observations. 

He advocated hanging or 
castration for “black bastards 
who were guilty of rape. He 
referred to his Labour oppo- 
nent in Welwyn and Hatfield 
as a “single girl [with] three 
bastard children”. And, chal- 
lenged by the pupils about his 
views on capital punishment, 
he disputed that the Bridgewa- 
ter Three and Birmingham Six 
were truly innocent 
Of the Bi rmingham Six’s in- 
nocence he said: “If you be- 
lieve that youH believe any- 
thing . . . You think the 
Birmingham Six hadn’t killed 
hundreds of people before they 
were caught?" Unknown to Mr 
Evans, (Hie of his audience 
tape-recorded these remarks 
and sent them off to Anglia 
Television. They were picked 
up by several newspapers. 

I don't suppose any editor 
gave the matter a second 
thought Here was a man who 
expected shortly to be re- 
elected by his constituents. It 
seemed a basic right of the vot- 
ers to know their present and 
putative MP was a unpleasant 
creep. At the Guardian we put 
the story on the front page 
under the headline “Into the 
gutter" . There was a further 
sub-heading which read: “Fury 
at Tory MPs crude remarks to 
children on race, women and 
justice”. 1 doubt that a single 
Guardian reader sympathised 
with anything Evans said, be- 
lieved anything he said or 
imag ined that the paper en- 
dorsed any of his views. 

Within two months David 
Evans was an ex-MP. The vot- 
ers of Welwyn derided they 
preferred Melanie Johnson, 
mother of the three •'bastard 
children". It was a just result, 
and the media had done its lit- 
tle bit to ensure that the elec- 
torate had beat able to make 
an informed decision. Time to 
move on. 

But not quite. A little while 
afterwards the Guardian 
received letters from two firms 
of Dublin lawyers The first an- 
nounced that they represented 
the Birmingham Six and that 
this was “the gravest case of 
libel this firm ever had to 
deal with". What did we pro- 
pose to do? We wrote back and 
proposed that we print an im- 
mediate Statement making it 
clear that tbe men were, of 
course, innocent of the crimes 
of which David Evans had 
accused them and that of 
course, the Guardian did not 
endorse his repulsive views. 

Not good enough, said the law- 
yers. Their clients wanted "a 
measure of monetary compen- 
sation". We gently probed to 
see what sort of compensation 
they had in mind, it became 
clear that, by the timp had 
paid t h e m and their lawyers, 
we would be parting with a 
sum well into six figures. A big 
price tag for keeping foe voters 
of Welwyn informed. 

But there was some thing 
else that rankled. Tbe lawyers' 
letters spoke ringingly of foe 
“hatred and contempt” shown 


to their clients by foe British 
press. Right through their or- 
deal most of Fleet Street bad 
been unrelentingly hostile to 
the cause of foe Bi rmingham 
Six. The lawyers would accord- 
ingly rely on “express malice”. 
You couldn’t quarrel with 
much of that Except that there 
was one British newspaper 
which — throughout the long, 
dark days in which foe Six lan- 
guished forgotten in prison — 
did keep something of a flame 
alive. That paper was the 
Guardian. 

There is a further irony, we 
could have done more, sooner, 
to prove the innocence of the 
Birmingham Six. but we were 
held back — by the libel laws. 
Any suggestion that foe police 
had rigged the evidence 
against them would have been 
met with a shower of writs. So 
there is a real sense in which 
the libel laws were responsible 
for the Six spending many un- 
neccessary years behind bars. 

Despite these obstacles. 
Guard i a n reporters persisted. 
Peter Chippindale was foe first 
to take an interest in the mens’ 
case at a time when most 
didn't want to know. He 
attended every day of tbe trial 
in Lancaster and was ap- 
proached by the families for 
support 

C HRIS Mull in, who 
played a crucial role 
in eventually proving 
the mens' innocence, 
wrote in his book. Error Of 
Judgement "Only two journal- 
ists took the view that there 
was anything more to this trial 
than met the eye — David 
Brazil of foe Irish Press and 
Peter Chippindale of the 
Guardian ... They were the 
only journalists to make con- 
tact with foe prisoners' wives 
and their reporting benefited 
from a note of scepticism ... 
which was wholly absent from 
most other accounts of the 
trial” 

After the trial Chippindale 
continued to dig into tbs case. 
He broke, and followed 
through, the story of how the 
mm were beaten in Winson 
Green prison. This was not a 
popular campaign for a British 
newspaper to run. Hugh Calla- 
ghan’s autobiography ac- 
knowledges: "It wasn’t always 
easy for journalists". Repor- 
ters who wrote sympathetic 
pieces about foe Six "took 
some stick . . . [they] bad a lot 
of courage to keep going*?- 


The Guardian backed Chip- 
pindale in publicising the 
statement by the Balcombe 


Street Four that they had, in 
fact, been responsible for the 
Bir mingham bombings. When 
14 prison warders were acquit 
ted for assault in I97S the 
paper ra n a p owerful editorial 
asking: “Who beat up the 
bombers?” A part of it is 
quoted in Paddy Joe H3Ts 
autobiography. 

When Chippindale left the 
Guardian in 1979 be handed 
over his entire dossier to Chris 
Mull in. Muffin’s work was to 
to prove decisive in proving 
the men’s innocence. But the 
work of other Guardian repor- 
ters and writers should not be 
forgotten — including David 
Leigh. Paul Foot (then on the 
Mirror), John Muffin, David 
Pallister and Duncan 
Campbell. 

When the men were finally 
released they invited Chippin- 
dale to the “official" celebra- 
tion. Both he and the paper 
were effusively thanked. He 
was repeatedly told that with- 
out it the campaign would 
never have succeeded. Hugh 
Callaghan was kind enough to 
single out the Guardian’s role 
in his autobiography. "Most of 
the papers were awflff, hardly 
readable. Peter Chippindale in 
the Guardian was an excep- 
tion: he gave accurate reports 
and was sceptical.” 

The Six have evidently not 
entirely forgotten this paper’s 
work on their behalf Their 
lawyers have the grace to ad- 
mit that the Guardian has a 
“generally good reputation in 
relation to this and other mis- 
carriage of justice cases”. One 
of the Six even offered to drop 
tbe case at one stage if we cov- 
ered his costs. But the others 
still apparently want their 
“measure of monetary 
compensation". 

Tbe action is more cynical 
still: the men are suing in the 
Dublin Courts rather than risk 
an action in London, despite 
the fact that the 1 Guardian sells 
only 3,000 copies a day in tbe 
Irish Republic — less than l 
per cent of our daffy circula- 
tion. The lawyers call it 
"forum shopping”. The law- 
yers will have told them that 
Irish Juries are (or were, until 
the recent Slab Murphy case) 
famous for inflicting punish- 
ment on British newspapers. 

The simplest thing, i sup- 
pose. would be to pay up. A 
trial could be drawn out and 




hugely expensive. We could 
probably hammer out same 
kind of quiet deal But how 
would that serve our readers? 
The logic would be inevitable: 
the next time an un pleasant 
MP started spouting repugnant 
views we might well be reluc 
Cant to risk printing them. 
You. the voters, would not 
know them. .A little bit of the 
Interchange of democratic life 
in this country would have 
died. 

ND PAYING out huge 
sums on libel claims 
such as this has conse- 
: tbe next time 
a prisoner wrote to us and told 
us that he had had a confes- 
sion beaten out of him in a 
police cell there would obvi- 
ously be a strong temptation to 
tell him to forget it The Police 
Federation are notorious for 
suing. It’s not uncommon to be 
hit by a group action by police- 
men. each demanding hefty 
damages and costs. The cop- 
pers call them “garage 
actions” on account of the ex- 
tension you can build on the 
proceeds. It has been a highly 
effective way of making It ex- 
tr qnejy difficult for journalists 
to write about miscarriage of 
justice cases involving corrupt 
policemen. Out of 90odd cases 
only one paper has fought and 
won a Case a gaint the m- foe 
Guardian. 

And now the Birmingham 
Six are playing foe same game. 
Of course, it is impossible not 
to fed sympathy for them. 
They were beaten up. fitted up 
and forgotten: Who could 
blame thorn for fooling real 
rage when some ranting back- 
bench lout questions their 
hard-won innocence? Of 
course they should sue David 
Evans. Indeed, they have done 
so, and it has cost him dearly. 
Good. It will be the fast time he 
ignorantly shoots his mouth 
off an the subject But the Six, 
of all people, should know bet- 
ter than to use foe libel laws to 
suppress legitimate journalism 
about people in public life. 

This article breaks the con- 
ventions of libel. Editors are 
not supposed to let their read- 
era into foe backroom ex- 
changes In defamation pro- 
ceedings. The lawyers would 
much prefer a discreet deal or 
a court case played on home 
territory. Tbe readers would 
be none the wiser as to why 
their newspaper might no 
longer .take quite the' robust 
stance it used to on rotten poli- 
ticians or wrongly-convicted 
prisoners. 

This piece will be missing 
from the edition of the Guard- 
ian that goes to Ireland. But 
British readers deserve to 
know what foe game is. If the 
Six are determined to fight — 
and if they win — it will be a 
sad day for journalists who 
consider it part of their job to 
campaign for victims of mis- 
carriages of justice. 

In jails all over Britain there 
are prisoners like the Birming- 
ham $ix hoping against hope 
that a reporter like Peter Chip- 
pindale might notice them and 
take up foeir case. Each gold- 
digging libel action like this 
makes it a little less likely that 
in future any paper will be 
willing to take the risk. 


Alan Rusbrldger Is the editor of 
the Guardian 


The frightened murderers in 
Chile are now making threats 

Creatures 
in the murk 



I F THE chorus of Pinochet 
supporters, led in this 
country by the immortal 
duo of Norman Lamont and 
Margaret Thatcher, is to be 
believed, foe sky Is about to 
fall. If you are of a ner- 
vous disposition, 1 hope you 
are safely indoors. The pre- 
mise on which this prediction 
of disaster is based is two-fold: 
firstly that commerce with 
Chile will wither and die and, 
more importantly, that democ 
racy in Chile will crumble 
under the strain imposed by 
further legal proceedings 
against the general. 

But tbe truth is that the evi- 
dence is sparse. Business in 
Chile, with the exception of 
the arms buyers who might be 
expected to take an ideological 
line, is as pragmatic as busi- 
ness anywhere. I find it un- 
likely that it plans to cut offiis 
nose to save Pinochet's face. 
Which brings us to democracy 
Haw curious that it should 
be General Pinochet’s admir- 
ers who shout most loudly 
about the threat' to Chiles de- 
mocracy. Chilean democracy 
used to be rather well thought 
of — unlike its neighbours. 
Chile enjoyed 40 years of unin- 
terrupted democratic govern- 
ment until 1973. a record of 
which many Chileans were 
justifiably proud and which 
made the events of the Seven- 
ties and Eighties a matter not 
only or pain but of shame. 

Now, we are told. General 
Pinochet should be thanked 
for ’’restoring" democracy to 
Chile. Since he overthrew it in 
the first place, you might 
think it was the least he could 
have done, but that is not en- 
tirely foe point either. The 
point that many Chileans ar- 
gue, is that the democracy that 
the general gave to his grateful 
nation was a travesty of what 
had gone before. 

As every Guardian reader 
must know by now. General 
Pinochet rewrote the constitu- 
tion and gave himself and his 
minions an amnesty for the 
crimes of the dictatorship, 
stitching Chile forever, he 
thought, into foe authoritar- 
ian straifiacket he had de- 
signed. When this bad bargain 
was offered to the politicians 
and the nation, they recog- 
nised that It was a better deal 
than continuing de facto rule: 
they took it and have lived 
with it, with as much dignity 
as they could muster, ever 
since. But they knew, of 
course, that this settlement 
left many bills unpaid. 

That it should be a Spanish 
Judge who finally presented 
those bills was something that 
few would have guessed, even 
a few months ago, when a Chil- 
ean delegation went to Rome to 
support foe treaty that may, 
one day, establish an Interna- 
tional court of justiCe. If the 
court makes it into being, it 
will enshrine the principles of 
International jurisdiction for 
certain crimes, just as tbe 
steady accretion of conven- 
tions and treaties that have 
followed the Un iversal Decla- 
ration ofHuman Rights have 
done. The Chilean government 
supported that principle, 
choosing to sign the treaty on 


the highly symbolic date of 
September 11 , the anniversary 

of the 1973 coup. But for the 

time being, there is that awk- 
ward matter of how foe bill for 
tbe past should be paid. 

L ORD Lamont would have 
us believe that there is no 
account tosettle. The . 
Chilean government has tried 
to persuade us. belatedly, that 
it is ready to pay.'feofo encour- 
age us to imagine th3t they 
speak for all ChileansHut they 
do not, for Instance, speak for 
Carmen Hertz. 

Carmen Hertz was a senior 
member of the team who rep- 
resented Chile In the Rome ne- 
gotiations. Until Pinochet's ar- 
rest, she was the chief legal 
adviser to the Chilean foreign 
ministry. When her govern- 
ment came out in defence of 
Pinochet, Carmen Hertz 
resigned: herhusband, Carlos 


Berguer. was one of Pinochet's 
victims. Berguer was a Jour- 
nalist He was arrested in 
September 1973 and sentenced 
by a military tribunal to a 
term of 60 days imprisonment. 
Carmen represented her hus- 
band at his "trial" and is In a 
position to know, therefore, 
that there was no evidence 
against him. It was while he 
was serving his sentence that 
be was taken from the prison, 
tortured and murdered, only 
hours after she had vis tied 
him. 

Carmen Hertz spent many 
years supporting, through 
legal work, the relatives of the 
disappeared and. when the dic- 
tatorship ended, she took up 
her post at the foreign minis- 
try. Clearly she has every 
reason to support a return to 
democracy In Chile, so per- 
haps her assessment of what 
that democracy consists of is 
worth a little more attention 
than the views of Norman 
Lamont. 

It was. in her view, perhaps 
the only possible bargain at 
the time, but that does not 
make it a good one. The right 
kept a stranglehold cm consti- 
tutional change, something 
Chile’s more democratically 
minded politicians could da 
little about But She argues, 
they went on to create an air of 
social and political tolerance 
of foe crimes of the dictator- 
ship that fatally wounded any 
hope of real reconciliation to 
Chile. The military high com- 
mand who were Involved in 
those crimes eqjoyed not only 
impunity, but foe usual privi- 
leges and promotions of their 
office. Not only were they not 
in jaU> they were not even out 
ofajohoroffthe invitation 
list they were free to continue 
• to impose their own version of 
events mi the nation's mem- 
ory. At best, for people like 



The democracy he 
gave his nation was 
a travesty of what 
had gone before 


Carmen Hertz, it was a step 
towards democracy but it had 
a morally rotten core. This, 
then, is foe settlement that 
Lord Lamont would have us 
believe is gravely imperilled 
by General Pinochet's confine- 
ment on the Wentworth estate. 
In deference to his opinion, let 
us examine it seriously. If the 
opinion of Chilean society is 
taken into account. It is clear 
that General Pinochet is popu- 
lar only with the extreme 
fringe. The overwhelming ma- 
jority think he should answer 
for his deeds and none but the 
lonely fanatics would wish to 
sacrifice even Chile’s compro- 
mised democracy inhls *" 
defence. 

This Is not to say that 
Chile's politicians are not wor- 
ried. But what are they wor- 
ried about? They are worried 
that the extreme right will 
resort, as they have already 
begun to do, to death threats, 
even to selective assassination 
of people like Carmen Hertz, 
in order to intimidate the 
nation into continuing to sup- 
port the Pinochet view ottiis- 
tory. They know that beneath 
foe surface of democracy there 
are creatures in the murk who 
regret nothin]; and are still 
prepared to try to blackmail 
;uiy government that at- 
tempted to complete Chile’s 
return to a democracy based 
on justice and the absence of 
fear. 

They were always there. 

The difference is tiiat now, 
they are frightened. 
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‘I have found, struggling to 
throw the teapot that pours, 
the critical factor is the lip’ 

Bill Lake, Letters 


Carryon 

cutting 

Until the patient recovers 

THE BANE, of England has at last got the 
full me ssa ge . The British economy is sink- 
ing fest and needs urgent attention to avert 
a recessi o n, not only in Tnanufia^ iri^ g but 
in the service industries as welL Yesterday’s 
cut in interest rates, the third in as many 
months, was by 0-5 percentage points — the 
second time in succession the ttemir ha« 
moved by that amount instead of its usual 
cautious steps of 0.25 per cent. 

The move was virtually forced - on the 
Bank of England by a flood tide of bad 
economic news and increasing evidence 
that inflation is no longer a serious threat 
The Bank needs a serious inquest into why 
it raised rates earlier this year to meet a 
non-existent inflation threat and why its 
forecasters fluted to pick up the extent of the 
looming recession on their radar screens. 
Maybe they should get out into the real 
world a bit more often than they do. 

High interest rates earlier in the year kept 
the pound at an artificially strong level and. 
intensified the squeeze on industry at a time 
when the monetary brakes should have 
been reteased to soften the downturn. Even 
now there is scope for further cuts in rates, 
which are stDl much higher than in the rest 
of Europe. The pound is actually worth 
more a gains t the dollar and the German 
mark than it was two months ago, notwith- 
standing the Bank of England* .*; actions in 
reducing rates. 

Yesterday's decision by the Bank’s mone- 
tary policy committee followed publication 


of Mori’s annual pom .of British business- 
men, which pointed to a slid?* in 
fer bigger than any seen before the last 
recession. Same 89 per cent of businessmen 
expected the economy to worsen over the 
coming year, against only lper cent who 
expected it to improve. Before the last 
recession the figure was only 44 per cent 

This survey follows another by the British 
Retail Consortium, showing ftmt shop- 
keepers had another bad month in Novem- 
ber and were afraid they m i gh t be left with 
billions of pounds worth of unsold stock 
during what was described as a “white 
knuckle ride” up to Christmas. 

Neither of these gloomy forecasts is inev- 
itable. It is possible that, fortified by the 
latest drop in interest rates, consumers win 
take to the shops in the final "run-up to 
Christmas and makft up for lost thra Or 
they may simply be waiting for the January 
sates. It is also possible that businessmen 
have not taken fully into account the fact 
that all the sharp increases in public spend- 
ing on education and health announced 
during the past year do not actually come 
into effect until April next year, providing a 
built-in stabiliser. Even so, the downside 
risks to the economy are very serious. 

If it ware to lurch into a real recession — 
negative growth — it would signal a big 
political setback for Gordon Brown, who 
has promised to deliver the country from 
Conservative stop-go policdes. 

Worse than that, it would make the econo- 
my itself much more difficult to manage. 
Economies perform best when they fluctu- 
ate mildly mid avoid the extremes of boom 
and bust At the mnmmt, the UK economy 
is at a seminal ju nc tur e from which it could 
plunge into recession or be polled back from 
the brink. 

The short-term problem is low demand — 
business is short of orders and shops are 


short of shoppers. No cose knows whether 
the Bank’s volte face an interest rates will 
do the trick. To be on the safe side, the Bank 
should cany on cutting. The risks of infla- 
tion are small. Indeed the combination of 
recession and lower interest rates, which 
reduces the mortgage part of the retail price 
index, will put fresh downward pressure on 
wage inflation. The Bank of England should 
keep cutting until it sees some signs of 
resuscitation in the patient. 


Nobel laureates 

But the final prize still eludes 

IT'S EASY to become blas6 about the ex- 
traordinary odyssey that lias played out in 
the Northern Ireland of 1998. We have 
witnessed so much drama from Ulster this 
year that we’ve probably become a little 
jaded. This week Geny Adams held a 
private meeting with Bill and Hillary Clin- 
ton: it barely made the papers. Still, few 
could fell to be moved by the scenes in Oslo 
yesterday as John Hume and David Trimble 
stood sifts by side, each clutching the medal 
that places them in the pantheon of states- 
men, the club of Nobel Peace Prize laure- 
ates. Both spoke of the women and men 
who truly deserved the award, those who 
had shown the “quiet heroism” that wins no 
prizes and little glory. 

Those who wanted the mood to stay 
upbeat were probably disappointed that Mr 
Trimble chose to remind the Norwegian 
audience — and the 500 million others said 
to be watching on television — about some 
of the obstacles still ahead, 

“It may seem strange that we receive the 
reward of a race run while the race is still 
not quite finished,” he said, referring to the 
incomplete business of disarmament This 


complaint has been a recurrent one of 
Unionists throughout the peace process. We 
are about to bear it much more loudly, as 
progress advances on the establishment of 
the executive that will run Northern Ireland 
ami on the cross-border bodies that will link 
it and the Republic. A deal on those Institu- 
tions seems within reach before Christmas 
— and that will thrust the onus back on the 
IRA. Now we have agreed all this. Unionists 
will say, why can’t the paramilitaries hand 
in scone guns, at least? 

Such a demand sounds reasonable, but it 
might not be wise. The special and secret 
IRA convention held last weekend was 
resolutely opposed to any compromise on 
decommissioning. The military men con- 
tinue to regard the handover of weapons as 
a surrender — the one action no army can 
countenance. Sinn Fein sources insist that 
Mr Adams has taken the republican move- 
ment much farther than anyone thought 
possible, by persuading it to accept an 
effectively partitionist settlement. 

Those who hanker for peace need to 
accept that move as the prize that it is, 
without demanding the one extra step that 
could unpick all the achievements of the last 
year. Progress is possible, but it will take 
extreme patience. The two men who were 
on stage in Oslo yesterday are living proof 
that such patience is worth it for it gets its 
reward eventually. 


Smoking to death 

Labour ’s initiative is welcome 

SMOKING kills is the title of yesterday's 
white paper on tobacco. It is direct and to 
the point Smoking kills 120.000 people a 
year, to be precise, and half of all those who 
smoke will die a lingering death from 


tobacco-related diseases in NHS hospitals, 
costing the country millions. There is every 
reason to make war on tobacco, as the 
Government promised yesterday. 

What will be the weapons? Nicotine 
patches, but not generally available on the 
NHS. A week's supply will, sensibly, he 
offered for free to those on low incomes who 
join a counselling course. That is tin* way 
nicotine replacement therapy has been 
proved to work best. 

As expected, there will not be a general 
bon on smoking in public places, but to the 
disapproval of the British Medical Associa- 
tion. the smoke-free office also seems to 
have been shelved. Instead of the predicted 
han. we have the Health and Safety Com- 
mission undertaking a consultation exer- 
cise on a code of practice next spring. 

But what most people will welcome is the 
Government's pledge to protect children, 
not only by ending billboard advertising 
next year but, more important, by provid- 
ing fluids for a major anti-smoking cam- 
paign costing £50 million, half of all the new 
money announced yesterday. And amaz- 
ingly. the Government has nailed its colours 
to the mast with a whole set of targets. By 
2010, it wants to see 11U.OOO fewer children 
smoking in England and 1.5 million fewer 
smokers overall. 

The new money is not enough, say objec- 
tors. and the rhetoric outweighs the action. 
But the importance of this white paper 
cannot be overstated. It is the beginning of a 
process which should have startl'd years 
ago but would never have been initiated by 
the Conservatives, whose mateyness with 
the industry, enthusiasm for cigarette reve- 
nue and determination to allow the individ- 
ual the freedom to smoke himself to death 
would not allow it Labour must be given 
credit for making a real effort to tickle the 
biggest public health problem of all. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Born free - 
dumbed down 

A T the service to mark the 
/Asoth anniversary of the 
Universal Declaration of 
HiHnan Rights, I was pleased to 
see a large banner in front of 
Westminster Abbey proclaim- 
ing article one: “The right to 
equality — all human beings 
are bom free and equal in dig- 
nity and rights.” Then we were 
made to stand in deferential 
silence aB senior members c£ 
the Church and establishment 
filed past, and at the end we 
sang God Save the Qpeen. 
Rebecca Hickman. 

High Wycombe, Bucks. 

IT IS a characteristic ofpara- 
Inoid dictatorships the world 
over that, soon after seizing 
power, they stamp on public 
criticism, close down the free 
press and abolish the Inde- 
pendent judiciary. Chris 
DunMey. on behalf of BBC 
Radio listeners, embodied all 
these functions and carried 
them out fairly and tena- 
ciously for 18 years. His Sack- 
! tog (R4 drops presenter, De- 
cember 10), a nd the inevitable 
taming ofFeedback, Isa dis- 
grace but no surprise. 

'Andy Kershaw. 

London. 

X/OU report that James 
T Boyle has dropped Chris 
Dunldey to make a fresh start. 
Last time Mr Boyle made a 
fresh start with Radio 4 there 

wasalossof 600,000 listeners— 

as indeed Chris DunMey 
point ed ou t on Feedback- 

j nhn HTHman. 

Sheffield. 


'sume R4 is intent on reduc- 
ing the audience stm further. 
Jean Perr a ton. 

Cambridge. 

D OES the ease with which I 
completed Thursday’s puz- 
zle mean the Guardian Cross- 
word Is dumbing down and 
across? 

JohnPidgeon. 

fi antw hiTry, Wpnt. 


Straw shows his mettle 


I AM grateful for yunr web- 
site, since coverage by US 
media of the Pinochet case 
has betel sparse. In the course 
off many visits to Chile, my 

husband and I became friends 
with many people who were 
murdered, tortured. Impris- 
oned or exiled. 

Despite his invitation to 
take tea with a baroness, An- 
gusto Pinochet has been a. . 
thug since he was a young offi- 
cer sent to the ooalfidds to 
break a strike. He usurped 
state power by force, and 
revised Chile’s constitution to 
e vade punishment for his 
crimes. I regret my country’s 
unfortunate role In the de- 
struction cff Chile’s long-time 
democracy and pray that your 
government will continue to 
act courageously in defence of 
human rights- 
Nyna Brael Pohnnbaum. 
Cambridge, USA. 

O NLY now, after Pino- 
chefs power has waned, 
has the West decided that he 
should be extradited. The 
seventies saw m any o ther 
“crimes against humanity”, 
most notably America's 
bombing oTVietnam and Cam- 
bodia, yet nobody believes US 
officials will be extradited for 
trlaL The present campaign 
against Pinochet is shrouded 
in hypocrisy. Twenty-five 


years ago many would have 

opposed Western meddling in 
thfrd wotid affidrs. Now sup- 
porters of sdf-determlnation . 
and democracy support this 
‘imperialism’’. 

Jon Holbrook. 

Freedom &Law. 

P INOCHET should thank 
bis lucky stars that be is to 
be given the chance of defend- 
ing himself in a property con- 
stituted court cflaw rather 
than &ce the summary “Jus- 
tice” to which he subscribed. 
Tony Weather by. 
Hudder sfield. 

A CCORDING to the Pino- 
chet Institute In Santiago, 
Chileans have long consid- 
ered themselves South Ameri- 
ca’s equivalent of the British, 
whom they greatly respect 
and admire. Following the 
Home Secretary’s decision. It 
is sorry to say, this is no 

longer the case. So, In addition 
to the sheer wonderftdness of 
it all, the junta's unequivocal 
message to the world is that 
this country Is no longer a fit 
role model for huhristic fas- 
cists. Thanks, Jack Straw, 
John Smith. 

Sheffield. 

A S A member of the barris- 
ter's chambers where 
Jack Straw practised, I salute 


him for observing the rule of 
law rather than political expe- 
diency. No home secretary In 
the last 18 years would have 
been so brave. 

Richard Jonas. 

London. 

A ND to think we feared he 
/mwasamanofstraw. . 
Patricia and Derek 
Melhrtah. 

Orpington, Kent 

S TRAW? Man of 
Steel! 

Tony Abramson. 

Leeds. 

M RS Thatcher is at last on 
the road to redemption. 
As amodemnlay Mata Hari, 

fthp wm nco/i tn pugngr ptnr. 

torero and murderers from 
around the world, while at the 
same time making the Tories 
look exceptionally silly. 

Well done! 

Keith Wootten. 

Reading. 

IVEN the unswerving loy- 
>Jl ally to Pinochet expressed 
by Thatcher, L awont and 
other past Tory ministers, one 
wonders how far these people 
would have been prepared to 
goto implement their policies 
in Britain. 

JohnWarburton. 

Edinburgh. 


Asylum is a basic human right 


"T”HERE are ctvbt 14 million 
I people who have crossed 
international borders and 
been granted asylum as refu- 
gees (Protest as empty ward 
used to house Romanian refu- 
gees, December 8). Then there 
are another 5 million “inter- 
nally displaced people” and at 
least «L5 million people left in a 
no man’s land who are not 
recognised as refugees. While 
such people seek asylum they 
need basic support. If this 
means opening closed hospi- 


tal wards, providing hostels 
and medical care, and extend- 
ing our welfare, then this is a 
role to which that we can all 
am tribute. To deny this is to 
deny the Universal Declara- 
tion ofHnman Rights: “Every- 
one has the right to seek and to 
enjoy to other countries 
asylum from persecuti o n.’' 

We must not damage the 
principle because our proce- 
dures are costly or fhuUy. 
David Grubb. 

Children’s Aid Direct 


TO include the UK among 
I those in violation of human 
righto (Human rights at 50, De- 
cember 7) is stretehtog a bit A 
majority of those so-called 

asylum-seekers seeking refu- 
gee status have not fled their 
countries asa result of politi- 
cal persecution hut because cf 
other extreme conditions 
Many children fall into this 
category, regrettable though it 
is. What Is required is a de- 
scription of asylum-seekers In- 
corporating other factors. 
Tara Kmnar Mukbetfee. 
President Confederation of 

fndfan Or ganfaa ti nm! (TTlt) 


Shark art 



3 ZZZZZZZZ ... 

fw p tM n as ... Can 

you hear it? Ynp — 
there’s a buzz in the 
'. Bmmwi .... bzmzz *-- 
afs the only true way I can 
jvey in simple , words .fee 

Ung that rmmtm over DSC 

enever I walk into a fellow 
list's studio with Charles 
itchi in tow. There's Just 
s incredible buzz to the air 


— ! «*««» — and it pervades 
the whole atmosphere. 

It was after he visited my 
last exhibition — Why Don't 1 
Just Dig a Hole in the Ground' 
Jump In and Draw the Earth. 
Upon" Myself For AH The 
Bloody Good Ml Do Me (Med- 
itation 3) — mounted at the 
Serpentine Gallery, that 
Charles Saatcbi took me on as 
his special art adviser. 

He also bought two of my 
best-loved pieces, the darkly 
mmin Nazi Scabs — a swas- 
tika made up of all the scabs I 
ha d peeled off my body— and 
fling* of my lovers — during 
the past seven and ahalf 

years — and the dark yet com- 
ical Drainage 8, a montage of 
.used Kleenex sculpted . into 
the shape of a human nose, 
but a hose — ironically — 
with three nostrils. 

- since then X have been ac- 
companying Charles around 
the country on his ccBectiqg 
exhibitions every Tuesday 

a Thursday, giving him the 


full benefit cf my acclaimed 

gyl*, m m m 

I’ve already been justly ac- 
claimed as the first to spot the 
majority at the darkly comic 
new pieces that have trans- 
formed our understanding of 
what we mean by art 

For instance, I came across 
Damien Hirst when he was 
stffl at art college. This was 
long before he became fam- 
ous, thank yon very modi, 
and at that time he didn’t 
have the finances to bring his 
major visions to fruition. 

When I found him be was 
cutting a fish finger in two 
and sticky -tap tog the two 
halves into separate shoe 
boxes. “T really wanted to do 
this with a slice Of smoked 
salmon,” he esplataed. “But J 
couldn't afford it” 

Weill, I phoned round my 
contacts and by the end of the 
afternoon we’d pla c ed the 
order for one dead shark, 
ready sliced. And the rest, as 
they say, is art history. 


Just recently things have 
become so busy — and huzzy 1! 
— working for Charles Saat- 
cbi that I’ve had to take cm an 
assistant, Wal demur Januszo 
zak, for expert back-up, van- 
hire and general admin, plus 
a Spot of cleaning. 

W ALDEMAR is frill 
of enthusiasm. He 

emerged from his 
first recce to the 
third-year show at Gold- 
smiths fall of enthusiasm for 
a . starkly ironic installation 
work composed entirely of til- 
ing cabinets, a desk and a 
word-processor, fitted Admto- 
Istxation Knock and Enter. 

It was only after Saatchi 
made a bid of £25,000 for the 
piece that it turned out to be 
the bursar’s office, so he 
rafted his price by another 
£20,000, and now its on per- 
manent loan to Berlin. 

. But then one Thursday 
afternoon this . October, 

flharioc summoned- ™ an d 



The teapot detective’s solution 

I 


WAS both fascinated and 

puzzled by the solution to the 
“great teapot mystery” 
(Report, December 4). As an 
amateur potter struggling for 
years to throw the teapot that 
pours, I have found the criti- 
cal factor is the lip: a rounded 
lip or lip convex on the under- 
side is a recipe for teatime di- 
saster; a lip that has any con- 
vexity on the upper side and is 
as thto as the material per- 
mits appears to cut the How 
more cleanly at the end of the 
pour. Sadly the economy thus 
achieved in laundry hills is act 
the cost of fragility in wash- 
ing-up- 

other factors that seem to 
affect flow are: the cross-sec- 


tion of the opening at the pour- 
ing end in relation to the total 
cross-section of the holefs) 
where it joins the pot; the 
spout's shape — ogee, plainly 
conical or even swan-necked; 
and where and at what angle it 
is joined to the pot It would be 
interesting to know how these 
modulate the free flow of the 
two streams to which the 
article refers. 

Lastly , as a coffee drinker, 
could Professor vanden- 
Broek give me any hydro-dy- 
namic reason why most tea- 
pots are full-bellied, but 
coffee-pots appear more often 
to be straight-sided? 

Bill Lake. 

Sedbergh, Cumbria. 


Clone cures 

II AVTNG last year retired 
II after 30 years to general 
practice, I find myself with 
early Parkinsonism. 

Now with an additional, 
vested interest from a pa- 
tient’s point of view, 1 found 
your leader. Brave new world 
(December 9), balanced and 
encouraging. 

Parkinson's disease, (which 
affects 1 in 1,000 of the popula- 
tion), together with Alz- 
heimer’s and other degenera- 
tive diseases, may not affect 


life expectancy but they are 
progressive, and erode the 
quality of life for both patients 
and their carers. 

The cloning of humans is 
repugnant. However, the po- 
tential relief offered to suffer- 
ers and their families from 
property regulated cloning 
research, producing “tailor- 
made" nerve tissue from un- 
differentiated embryonic 
cells, could be mirrored by its 
cost-effectiveness to the 
National Health Service and 
social services. 

SWyn Jones. 

Mold. Flintshire. 


Waldemar to his gallery. 
“What's the difference, then?” 
he asked. The two of us 
looked at the famous wchihits 
— Hirst’s dead sheep, Tracey 
Emin’s used condoms, Mar- 
cus Harvey's life-sized por- 
trait of Charles Manson com- 
posed entirely of human 
phlegm — and drew a blank. 

“Listen!" commanded Saat- 
chi. “What can you hear?" 

We listened hard. "Notb- 
tog.” we replied. “Exactly!” 
he snapped, ’There's no buzz! 
The buzz has disappeared! It'S 
gone elsewhere! Art has 
moved on! It’s no longer bru- 
tal and dark! It’s happy and 
bright! It’s — it's — it’s The 
Next Move Forwardl It's The 
New Neurotic Realism! 

Of course, Waldemar and I 
dapped and looked excited, 
but we both knew deep down 
that there was one helluva lot 
of work ahead of us. 

Thankfafly, we managed to 
save some of the exhibits by 
painting on smiles, or chang- 


ing their titles to something 
more merry. My own Nazi 
Scabs has now been renamed 
Sunny Smiles, and we’ve put 
shades and a sun hat on Da- 
mien’s shark and retitled it 
Wish You Were Here. 

But most of the rest had to 
be wrapped in brown paper 
and sent round to Christie's, 
because they were just too 
bleak for their own good. 

The s udde n change of heart 
by Mr Saatchi has sent shock 
waves rippling through the 
artistic community. 

Marcus Harvey was half- 
way through a bleakly ironic 
portrait of Peter Sutcliffe, but 
now he's had to scrub off the 
beard, add In some teeth and 
make out it's Ken Dodd. 
Rachel Whiteread's had to 
wallpaper her House and in- 
stall a colour television. But 
— hey, guys, listen up! — 
BritArt is well and truly buzz- 
ing ones more. Bxxaaaa: ... 

Ba aMH rr r. ... flap 

you hear it? 


The Bernsteins’ Granada let 
women into the action too 


I AGREE with David Leigh in 
I mourning the passing of 
World in Action, one of Brit- 
ish television's best creations. 
While Granada was a Man- 
chester-based company owned 
and controlled by the Bern- 
stein family it could be relied 
upon to take on the bastions of 
power and money in London. 
When Granada broadcast The 
Steel Papers in 1380, exposing 
the misrepresentation of facts 
by British Steel's manage- 
ment during a strike, the 
Bernstein brothers thought 
nothing of spending £250,000 
on legal fees to protect Laurie 
Flynn's right to refuse to 
reveal his sources. 

Leigh gives the impression 
this was an exclusively male 
venture. He forgets Jane 
Leighton’s investigation prov- 
ing Anwar Ditto to Rochdale 
was the mother of children in 
Pakistan who had wrongly 
been denied entry to Britain: 
this won the Royal Television 
Society's 1981 international 
current affairs award. She 


went on to be chairman of the 
Broadcasting Complaints 
Commission. She and Marga- 
ret Beckett and I, among 
others, had to push against a 
glass ceiling that women such 
as Dorothy Byrne — now C4’s 
commissioning editor for Dis- 
patches — finally managed to 
breakthrough. 

However, it was the 1390 
Broadcasting Act which 
sounded the death knell for 
World in Action. The “relent- 
less search for truth" was 
overwhelmed by the “relent- 
less search for bums on seats” 
dictated by London financiers. 
Enhancing shareholder value 
became the holy grail which 
would always be at odds with 
the series’ original intent. 
Jenny Rath bone. 

London. 
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British and American 


scientists make history today. 
Tim Radford reports how by 
taking a tiny worm to bits they 
have taken a giant step 
towards understanding the 
very stuff of human life 

Anew 
map of 
a (quite) 
close 


K »1 • M 1 1 



T HEY brought a 
worm to book(1J. 
They completed 
and published the 
blueprint for an 
entire complex, 
multicellular organism. It may 
be small and It may be a worm 
but its basic functions are our 
basic functions. Biology today 
lurches forward: the complete 
ma p pin g of human genetic 
make-up gets ever closer 
It took 15 years in all. and 
involved identifying more j 
than 97 million bits of DNA 
that add up to a recipe for 
more than 19,000 genes. These 
19,000 genes are what it takes 
to make a worm turn. In fact, 
the genes make the worm 
learn, turn, squirm, eat, 
digest, and make what passes 
for love in the microscopic 
world of the nematode 
Caenorhabditis elegans. This 
worm is no more than lmm 
from end to end. It is about as 
simple as a multicellular crea- 
ture can get, and it takes about 
four days to get from egg to 
worm. It comes in just two 
sexes: male and self-fertilising 
hermaphrodite, but it can still 
manage to produce around 100 
offspring before it dies. 

It now joins some other 
important organisms whose 
DNA code is now complete, 
and published on the Internet, 
for foe benefit of researchers 
all over the planet One of 
them is yeast, which has been 
providing cakes and ale for 
humankind for at least 6,000 
years. Another is Helicobacter 
pylori, which has been provid- 
ing modern humans with 
stomach ulcers for decades. A 
third is Treponema pallidum 
better known as venereal 
syphilis, which has been a 
global health problem since 
abaut the time Columbus 
came back from America. A 
third is a strange little mon- 
ster called Mcthanococcusjan- 
nasctiii which lives in 
volcanic vents almost two 
miles under the ocean. 

But these are all single- 
celled organisms: each one a 
microscopic blob of life’s 
mach Inery C. elegans is differ- 
ent: it is made of 959 co-oper- 


ating blobs of living tissue. 
The nematode may be too 
small even to step on, but It is 
a giant leap for mankind all 
the same. The research mat- 
ters for its own sake — four 
out of every five creatures on 
the planet is a nematode 
worm — and as a measure of 
the sheer effort taken so far 
But there Is bigger game to be 
stalked and bagged, within 
the blueprint for a wor m . The 
worm may be small, but it is 
the nearest organism to 
humans so far described. It is 
a milestone in the race to map 
the DNA sequences of mice, 
rats, rice, thalecress, 
zebrafish, chicken, pig and 
other useful complex crea- 
tures: And it Is a kind of 
shortcut to foe greatest prize 
of all; the entire 3 bAlion-Iet- 
ter alphabet that will spell out 
foe 80,000 genes or so that 
describe what it is to be 
human. 

That last should. If all goes 
well, he finished by 2003: a 
momentous date, exactly 50 
years after James Watson and 
Francis Crick determined foe 
structure of foe double helix 
that supports foe DNA code, 
foe four-letter chemical alpha- 
bet that describes all life on 
foe planet Crick and Watson 
are still working as scientists. 
That is a measure of foe speed 
of the operation. The scale of 
the achievement is already 
enough to make even the 
achiever reel: new human 
genes are being identified, 
described, examined and even 
tinkered with almost every 
week. The sum of a creature’s 
genes is called its genome. 
More than 40 nations have 
joined the Human Genome 
Organisation to complete the 
project at a cost — a figure 
plucked from the ait because 
nobody knows how to do the 
accounting — of about 93 bil- 
lion. 

The worm was turned to 
good account chiefly' by a team 
from Washington University, 
in St Louis and foe Sanger 
Centre in Cambridge. C ele- 
gans exists almost every- 
where in foe temperate world 
but the project started in Cam- 


bridge more than 30 years ago 
with some worms collected 
from decaying mushrooms in 
Bristol, although the system- 
atic decision to sequence foe 
entire genome was taken only 
in the ei ghtie s. Since then, 
Sanger scientists helped map 
foe chromosomes of yeast; 
they are also working on fruit- 
flies and pufferfish. chickens, 
tuberculosis, malaria and the 
little bacterium that delivers 
bubonic plague. This morn- 
ing, in the American journal 
Science, foe Sanger Centre’s 
chief John Sulston and his 
colleagues announce foe com- 
pletion of foe worm project 
As they see It, it's both an end 
and a beginning. 

"We have in coded form 
essentially all the information 
needed to make an animal." 
Dr Sulston says. “In a chicken- 
and-egg kind of way every- 
thing that is needed is written 
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in the genome of C. elegans, 
which is foe first animal to get 
sequenced. So there we have 
tt We can't understand it alL 
But if you want to understand 
how an animal works what 
better basis can you Imagine 
than actually having in your 
hand all the Information, even 
if it is written in a code we 
cannot fUHy understand?" 


M E SEES the 91 mil- 
lion-letter alpha- 
bet as a 
magnificent 
toolkit for under- 
standing: a start- 
ing point for identifying all the 
genes in the litfie worm. Genes 
make proteins. Proteins make 
than ip, and tissues make sys- 
tems, and systems make behav- 
iour With the genetic 
blueprint it is possible to see a 
little worm as a kind of com- 
plex, subtle, orchestra cf parts 
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which play together in almost 
ma gical harmony But mira, 
chickens and humans march to 
the same h flrmnnipa: research 
into the genomes of yeasts, 
bacteria, worms and humans 
tells the same over and over 
a gain: all lift on Earth is inti- 
mately related. If you can dis- 
! cover what makes a yeast or a 
worm tick, you have at least 
part of file answer to a human 
I my st e r y So each gene identi- 
fied and catalogued is a prize 
for science. 

The yeast scientists — a 
Europewide consortium — 
have had a couple of years 
start They already have a 
measure of the massive task 
ahead. “In all of these organ- 
isms we find we do not know 
on any level what between 40 
and 60 per cent of foe genes 
do. Sometimes we recognise 
foam sometimes we don’t 
Even if you recognise them 
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because they are similar to 
genes in other organisms, it 
doesn’t necessarily tell you 
what their rale in the organ- 
isms is,” says Professor 
Stephen Oliver; of the Univer- 
sity of Manchester Institute of 
Scienc e and Technology But 
even yeast has genes that par- 
allel human afflictions- One 
yeast gene produces a protein 
doctors recognise: it is called 

fr ataxin Tn 'humans, it iS pro- 
duced by a gene that is linked 
with Friedrich’s ataxia, a neu- 
rodegenerative condition 
which makes the legs 
unsteady “Wen, yeast doesn't 
have legs,” says Professor 
Oliver: But yeast, being sim- 
ple, can show exactly what the 
gene does: you can swap yeast 
and human genes and watch 
the effect at work In a labora- 
tory dish. 

The worm will add to that 
value. Some worm genes 
anno unced themselves almost 
Immediately in computer 
analysis. Because DNA is a 
code, you can use sophisticated 
algorithms to “spot" moaning 
foe a string erf gobbledegook. i 
Other genes have been spotted 1 
swiftly fay compa r ison with 
sequences from other a n i m als. 
The next trick is to see what 
they do. how they work, and 
the instructions that set foe 
genetic machinery in opera- 
tion will also be coded in foe 
DNA sequence. The worm will 
be a kind of data resource for 
biologists for decades to come. 
It is beginning to answer ques- 
tions about the machinery of 
programmed ™*ri death, and 
therefore about cancer It is 
beginning to answer questions 
about why cells grow old and 
die. 

"The picture one has to 
have is that an sorts of things 
drop out immediately” says 
Dr Sulston. "Most of the 
sequence has been out for 
years now and has provided 
lots of starting points for 
researchers. There are lots of 
new research projects starting 
up: It has stimulated a whole 
field of biology. There will be 
far more value yet to be 
extracted from it than we can 
see at this point.” 


The next entic emen t is gene 
therapy: treatment, based on 
precise knowledge, to repair 
foe faults provided by heed- 
less nature The human 
genome project actually 
began with the search for 
individual gums that have 
blighted certain families, for 
generations: muscular dystro- 
phy Huntington's chorea and 
so on. The genes have been 
found. Treatment based on the 
knowledge of the genes so fan 
has proved tantalising Biolo- 
gists can see what goes wrong 
in cases of say cystic fibrosis. 
But help for the sufferers is 
still a long way away “There 
win be lots of little Individual 
breakthroughs which will 
benefit individual patients. 
There is going to be an ongo- 
ing series of advances which 
will depend, in part, on the 
genome. But they wifi also 
depend of course on experi- 
mental ingenuity ” 

That’s the toolkit bit: the 
genome helps, but it does not 
pro vide instant sohitions. But 
the knowledge is expected to 


pay off, handsomely in terms 
of public health. The betting 
is that people who die rela- 
tively early in life of heart 
failure, or stroke, or 
fiGCih cancer: die because of 
fflrjre h their own peculiar 
Wn mix of genes: evolu- 
WaB tirm has a way of 
B d&H V fceepfrfi people alive 
* ffj jjT, until they ready to 
procreate and 
’ rear their 

young. .Then, 

• so to sp^ak, it 
~ MZ&frjg loses interest 

• But genes are 
only half the 
story: the envi- 

rnnmen t in 

genes survive or fail is the 
other half The knowledge of 
the . human blueprint is 
already be gi nn ing to provide 
useftil information about the 
lifestyles and diets that tend 
to healthy maturity It is alsd 
beginning to present Insur- 
ance companies and health 
authorities with same ethical 
headaches: if someone has 
“bad” genes, why would you 
want to accept them as a risk. 
If they have terrific genes, 
why should they pay your pre- 
miums? 

Right now, it Is the worm’s 
turn In the limelight- It was 
small, bred fast and it- was 
transparent researchers 
could actually see what was 
going on in the worm. “It’s 
simpler t hwn a h uman, in 
I terms of the range of organ 
structures, but it has a gut, it 
hag muscle, It has skin and it 
has a got a nervous system,” 
Dr Sulston says. “It’s a won- 
derful test tube for biology 
you can move things in there 
and have them work, and look 
at them more closely We 
haven't come to the end of 
something. We have come to 
the beginning of something." 

Sources: (IjSriance, December 
1 1 ; information about foe Human 
Genome Project 

http^/www.omLgov/TechResoiac 

os/Human_Genorr»Q/homeJTtm) 
Research: Matthew Keating 
Tim Radford is the GuanJ Ian's 
8 denoe editor 
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Home-loan rates tumble 


Liz Stuart 


H omeowners have 

been given an . early 
Christmas present with 
yesterday's 05 percentage 
point cut in the base rate, but 
the move will be seen as less 
J^stivebysamrs. 

- Halifax, Nationwide, North- 
ern Rock and Abbey National 
were the first lenders to react 
. to. the news by reducing mort- 
gage rates. 

- But the monetary policy 
committee’s decision is bad 
news for savers, who outnum- 
ber borrowers by seven to nne. 

- Although the banks and buildi- 
ing societies were coy about 
what effect yesterday's move 
wfll have on their savings 
rates, the average net rate is 
likely to Call to Just over 3 per 


cent, equal to the current In- 
flation rate. 

In the £ac8 of such paltry 
returns and with the likeli- 
hood that the base rates will 
continue to drop as the UK 
mimics EMU convergence 
rates;- consumers may be 
tempted to dump deposit 
accounts and move into equi- 
ties, particularly tracker 
fands, in spite of the FTSE’s 
recent volatility 

This would be exceptionally 
bad timing for the Govern- 
ment, trying to give an upbeat 
message about saving in the 
run up to introducing the In- 
dividual Savings Account and 
the stakeholder pension. 

Halifax spokesman Mark 
Hennningway ««hi- “IS As are 
designed to persuade people 
who may never have saved be- 
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fore to start savings. There is 
a One balancing act thtrt is 
going to have to be dooe to 
make sure that rates do not go 
so low that it's no longer 
worth saving.” 


He says the Halifax will 
make an announcement at the 
end of December about Its 
savings rate, with the cuts 
coming into force in early Jan- 
uary. If as expected, the bank 


reduces its headline rate net 
of basic rate tax by half a per- 
centage point, the new rate 
will be 3.1 per cent The Hali- 
fax yesterday announced that 
its standard variable mort- 
gage rate would Call in line 
with the base rate change, 
down to 7.7 per cent. 

The mutual Nationwide is 
cutting its mortgage rate to 
7.2 per cent and Abbey Na- 
tional is cutting rates across 
its three lending tiers, taking 
Us highest rate to 7.65 percent 
on loans of less than £60,000. 

In the’ case of the Halifax, 
the biggest lender in the UK. 
and Northern Rock, buyers 
or remortgagers borrowing 
£60,000 will pay around £24 a 
month less in interest with im- 
mediate effect, although estab- 
lished borrowers will have to 


wait until the start of 1999 far 
relief. Nationwide moves on 
January 1 for all borrowers. 

Alliance & Leicester. Brad- 
ford & Btagley and Chd 
tenham & Gloucester all said 
they expected to make an an- 
nouncement within a week. 

Prudential's new direct op- 
eration Egg, whose launch 
rate of 8 per cent gross is the 
market leader for savings, will 
drop its rate to 6.75 per cent 
gross after January 1. 

Nick Deutsch. execu- 
tive oT broker First Mortgage, 
warned last night that mort- 
gage rates might soon bottom 
out “Even if base rates contin- 
ue to decline, it will be difficult 
for mortgage rates to follow 
suit We may be moving to a 
scenario where ft is sot viable 
to lower mortgages further: * 


Royal Doulton to axe 1 .200 workers 



The Royal Doulton factory fca Stoke-on-Trent in Its heyday Now the firm Is struggUns with falling sales 


Firm takes long Christmas break 
in attempt to cut £20m costs 


Lisa Buckingham 


kCKAL Doulton, the 
[stricken firm china 
is to axe 1,200 
more jobs — at least 1,000 of 
which will he in Britain — 
with half losing their liveli- 
hoods this month. 

It is the third swath of job 
losses .from the group winch is 
struggling to contend with the 
economic crisis in the tire Far 
East, one of Its most impor- 


tant trading regions, as well 
as the impact of the strong 
pound on cither export mar- 
kets. Earlier this yean Royal 
Doulton said several hundred 
jobs, would disappear with the 
decision to dose two factories. 
The previous summer another 
330 posts had been axed. 

- To try to cut costs by more 
than £20 million a year; Royal 
Doulton Is also bringing for- 
ward the deadline to dose its 
plant at St Mary’s in Stake-on- 


Trent which employs 500 peo- 
ple- Most Of its UK ceramics 
factories wfQ dose early for 
Christmas wnd not re-open 
until late after the New Year 
F»riiw attemp ts to improve 
profitability by introducing a 
four-dayweek failed . 

In a statement the company 
artmirtari it mates too many 
products, holds too miy-h 
stock, has spent too much on 
production capacity and too 
little on selling and marketing. 

The gloomy announcement 
follows a string of large-scale 
job losses from other major 
UK corporates, making it one 
of the worst weeks for em- 


ployment and Increasing pres- 
sure cm the MPC, despite yes- 
terday’s half per cent cut in 
base rates. On Wednesday 
alone, drugs group Zeneca 
said it would sack 1.000 as a re- 
sult of its merger with Astra. 
South & Nephew cut 480 while 
Alstom is to axe 300 Jobs. 

The pressure on Royal 
Doulton does not look likely to 
lift It admitted yesterday that, 
in the current dimate for re- 
tail sp ending , its sales next 
year are likely to fall below 
those of 1996. In the opening 
11 months of this year sales 
were 5 per emit down on 1997 
at £205 million and in the cru- 


cial month of December they 
are also e x pected to lag behind 
last Christmas. 

In addition to the job losses, 
the cost of which will con- 
tribute to a one-off charge of 
£45 million. Royal Doulton is 
restructuring its remaining 


businesses so its five product 
divisions will reduce to two: a 
collectables division which 
will include all figure and nov- 
elty ranges. fiaitTwAss Glass, 
Minton and Royal Crown 
Derby and a tabletop division 
which will Include tableweai; 
crystal stemware as well as 
hotel and airline products. 

The group intends to shut 
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some of its poorer performing 
retail stores and will consoli- 
date three satellite warehouses 
into one. In an, about 960 manu- 
facturing and warehouse jobs 
will be lost and some 250 ad- 
ministrative, support, commer- 
cial and retail positions will go. 

Its shares slumped by more 
than 12 per cent to their low- 
est level of 73p and long suf- 
fering investors also learned 
that because of the costs of 
the reorganisation and the 

need to cut borrowings from a 
level where they total 50 per 
cent of shareholders’ fluids. 
Royal Doulton wHl not pay a 
final dividend. 


Price of common goods ‘falling’ 


Mark Atkinson 

Economics Correspondent 


I RELATION has arrived 
on the high streets, ac- 
cording to a new month- 
ly survey published yesterday 
backing the Bank of Eng- 
land’s decision to cut interest 
rates. 

While prices 'Overall are 
continuing to rise, the most 
commonly bought goods are 
getting cheaper; the survey 
published by the British Re- 
tail Consortium, shows. In the 
year to November they were 
down by nearly l per cent 
The BRC*S snrveyhas a nar- 
rower scope than the retail 
prices index, published by the 
Office for National Statistics, 


which Is based on the prices of 
more than 600 goods and ser- 
vices. Instead, the BRC moni- 
tors the price of 200 goods, 
divided into five categories: 
food and drink, household 
goods, furniture, clothing and 
personal goods. The BRC 

claims it is more representa- 
tive of retailing than the RPL 
“The ONS figure is called 
the retail prices index, but it 

includes a lot of things that 
are not really about retailing 
such as the price of road tax 
to the price of aerobic Class- 
es.” said BRC economist Pam 
Webber “Our , Shop Price 
Tr»dwr wfQ give an accurate 
picture of the inflation faced 
by shoppers on the most com- 
monly bought items." it says. 


- The BRC is refusing to dis- 
close the flail list of 200 prod- 
ucts which make up the Index 
because it says retailers might 
. use it to manipulate prices ar- 
tificially . 

It said, however, that they 
included Boris sliced brown 
bread, an aluminium step lad- 
den a shower curtain, a man's 
blazer and cough syrup. 

The BRC said the new index 
“shattered the perception that 
prices m the high street are 
too high and rising”. 

But City economists were 
cautious about accepting its 
findings. One questioned why 
goods prices, which are more 
responsive to the exchange 
rate than services prices be- 
cause many are traded Inter- 


nationally were not lower 
given the sharp appreciation 
of sterling over the past two 
years. 

Another said the new index 
would be of limited value to 
policymakers. It is already 
possible to construct a shop 
price index using components 
of the RPl, though it may be 
convenient to have the work 
done by someone else. 

The Government’s bench- 
mark measure of Inflation, 
the RPl PTrrfnriing mortgage 
interest payments, has been in 
line with the Chancellor's tar- 
get of 25 per cent for three 
months renning. 

'Yesterday’s rate cut was 
prompted by faars tiiat it will 
fall below that target 


Knightsbridge Ab Fab store joins 
the retail chorus of gloom 


JuBa Finch 


LJAKVEI 
II joined 


AKVEY Nichols has 
the high-street 
gloom. The London fashion 
store yesterday unveiled 
six-month profits static at 
£6.1 million, but warned 

that its fall year result will 
be less than last yean 

Sales In the last ten 
weeks are down 2.7 per cent 
on . 1997, although they 
picked up in December: 
Chief ex e cutive Joseph 
Wan said: "Christmas is 
going to be a challenge. The 
whole nation is talking it- 
self into a recession. JBvery 
day there is news of redun- 
dancies and consumers are 

reluctant to spend heavily” 


The downturn will be 
Harvey Nick’s first profits 
reversal since it came to the 
stock market in 1991 but 
has not affected expansion 
plans for new stores in 
Edinburgh and Manchester 
Mr Wan is also talking with 

potential partners about li- 
censing new stores abroad 
in the Middle East. 

It is planning two new 
restaurants, one to cash In 
on the expense account 
lunch-trade in the City and 
Harvey Nichols also owns 
the trendy Oxo Tower 
Thameslde restaurant in 
London, which turned in an 
operating profit of £424.000 
in the last six months, up 

from £382,000 last yean 


Notebook 


Bumpy ride 
ahead before 
soft landing 



Alex B rummer 


N OW we should be really 
worried. For the third 
month in a row the Bank 
of England's monetary policy 
committee has looked at the 
outlook for the UK economy 
and found it wanting. 

As a result, the UK has now 
had the largest sequence of in- 
terest rate cuts in five years — 
a cautious quarter-point in 
October, followed by a half- 
point in November and De- 
cember to bring market rates 
down to 6J25 per cent. It is now 
a short canter to 5 per cent by 
the Budget. 

As the Bank spells out in its 
statement, the global and the 
UK outlooks are deteriorating 
sharply The after -shocks of 
East Asia, Japan, Russia and 
the global market problems 
are no longer a distant thun- 
der but have moved directly 
overhead. The idea that some- 
how the service sector of the 
economy could be sheltered 
from the recession in manu- 
facturing has gone up in a puff 
of smoke. 

The downward revision in 
third-quarter growth in UK 
gross domestic product was 
already under the monetary 
policy committee’s spotlight 
at its last meeting. But mat- 
ters have moved on since then, 
with business surveys, closely 
followed by the Bank's econo- 
mists. registering a likely 
drop in output in the fourth 
quarter and the first quarter 
of next year. 

In other words a recession 
projection, despite the pre- 
Budget report's forecast of 1 
to 1.5 per cent growth next 
yean In particular; the Bank 
is certain to have been influ- 
enced by the negative CBI and 
Chartered Institute of Pur- 
chasing and Supply service 
sector surveys. There also 
have been steady profit warn- 
ings from the high street 
What began at Marks and 
Spencer has rippled through 
the sector; with Kingfisher (at 
the lower end of the market) 
the notable exception. But 
even it is predicting n “com- 
petitive” low margin and dif- 
ficult holiday period. 

Then there is inflation. The 
East-Asia problem was always 
going to bring down the price 
of imports from electronic 
goods tp cars, speeded in the 
UK case by the strong pound. 
But most importantly the 
problems of emerging mar- 
kets and Japan have exerted a 
strong downward pressure on 
commodity prices. The col- 
lapse of the oil price through 
SlO-a-barrel this week Is em- 
blematic of the deflation 
spreading through the global 
economy There are few goods 
which are insensitive to ener- 
gy prices. 

T HE retreat of inflation 
makes one glad that the 
Government and the 
Bank have a central inflation 


{ target, rather than the upper 
1 and lower limit which la part 
of the European Central Bank 
mandate. 

The symmetry of the 
Bank's 2.5 per cent inflation 
target, means that it has the 
flexibility to loosen the mone- 
tary strings when the econo- 
my weakens, as at present, 
and with deliberate speed. 

The Europeans, whose re- 
covery could yet be aborted by 
events in emerging markets, 
would appear to have no such 
luxury: Although the recent 
shaving of rates to a per cent 
throughout the euro- 1 1 (with 
the exception of Italy) does 
suggest a system that Is not 
entirely insensitive to slower 
growth and deflationary ten- 
dencies. 

Back to the UK. Britain has 
now had a cut of 1.25 points in 
market rates to tins per cent — 
the lowesi level since the elec- 
tion of Tbny Blair. But is this 
going to be enough to kick- 
start the economy? In much 
the same way as there were 
advocates of the shock in- 
crease last May; of a foil point, 
to undo the failings of Tory 
policy in late 1996 and early 
1997. there are advocates (like 
the FTs Lex column) of shod 
treatment now 

Certainly quarter and half- 
point cuts are barely percepti- 
ble to the consumer, although 
they may be more helpfol to 
the industrial and retail com- 
panies financing investment 
and stocks. 

As far as the person on the 
street is concerned the arrival 
of the fixed-rate mortgage, a 
glory when rates are rising, 
means that the system is 
much less sensitive when 
falling. A half-point cut In 
mortgage rates for the average 
mortgage of £60,000 a year 
means a £24 saving per month 
- that is new disposable In- 
come. But only for those with 
flexible rates. 

Moreover in much the 
same way as British con- 
sumers pay more for their 
motor vehicles than on the 
Continent as well as their food 
and liquor, so they do for their 
credit. In fact the charges 
made by UK credit card com- 
panies to consumers, are total- 
ly out of line with the market 

A T the leading provider 
Barclaycard the present 
charge is 21.9 per cent: 
when borrowers are in that 
territory an interest rote cut 
hardly is likely to make much 
difference in terms of people’s 
willingness to take on credit 
Nat West has responded to 
the Bank of England's latest 
move by trimming Us credit 
card rates by 1.3 per cent to 
21.4 per cent, basically match- 
ing the three reductions by 
the MPC in one shot, usefol 
but ungenerous. Only the Co- 
op Bank. God bless them, has 
a credit card interest rate 
which is tied to base rates and 
quickly kicks in as an eco- 
nomic stabiliser 
As a tool to provide people 
with a brighter holiday sea- 
son, the half-point cut in Inter- 
est rates is better than could 
have been hoped for, but un- 
likely to stimulate any kind of 
high-street revival. Only big- 
ger cots can produce that and 
even they are ineffectual 
given the uncompetitive 
charging patterns of so many 
high street institutions. 
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Three factors offer hope of survival as Britain heads towards recession 


There is no escaping a period of pain, 
writes MARK ATWNSOM, but there 

are some reasons to be cheerful 


" I Hb newly independent 
I Bank of En gland has 
I been much quicker off 
the mar k fa. bath raising and 
cutting interest rates in this. 

eyrie than the politicians were 
fa the previous two, which 
should limit the se v er i ty of the 
slowdo w n. But there wffl be no 

escaping the harmfol effects. 

Job i so far limited to 
actions of nramifft^ri ng ex - 
posed to weak export markets; 
are likely to mount across the 
economy and feature high on 
the Government’s agenda. 


While a third successive 
monthly interest rate-cut will 
no doubt give an immediate 
fillip to flagging consumer 
and business confidence, 
the IB-month lag between 
changes , in monetary policy 
and their full effect on the reel 
p^nnomy mfean that the next 
six to eight months- wm still 
be painful- The die. has al- 
ready been cast by the damag- 
ing impact of the pound’s 
strength on industry and the 
rapid deterioration fa global 
economic prospects- 


• some City economists are 

speculating that the UK econo- 
my may already be fa reces- 
sion, although the technical 
definition of two successive 
quarters of falling output will 
not be folfm ed until the 
spring at the earliest when the 
GDP figures for berth the final 
three months of this year and 
the first three of next year 
wfllhave been published. 

Privately; ministers say 
they he relieved If they 
get away with Just two quar- 
ters of declining output Their 
worry is that the downturn 
could be more prolonged, giv- 
ing them a political headache 
to the run-up to the next elec- 
tion. But for now the outlook 
is reasonably optimistic. 


While the momentum be-, 
hind the slowdown and the big 
stock overhang fa industry Is 
likely to lead to a period of 
falling output, the economy is 
blessed with a number of ad- 
vantages compared with the 
same point at the last down- 
turn. 

first, inflat ion is tew; giv- 
ing the Batik of England's 
monetary . policy drafters 
amide scope to continue cut- 
ting interest rates aggressive- 
ly fa the months ahead 
without threatening the Gov- 
ernment's inflation target 

David Walton, UK econo- 
mist at US investm ent bank 
Goldman Sachs, expects the 
cost of borrowing, still twice 
as hi gh as fa the euro-zone, to 

. . 


come down to around 5.5 per 
cent That sounds low when 
you think that base rates went 
as high as 15 per cent during 
the last upswing but with un- 
derlying Inflation, excluding 
mortgage interest payments 
at 25 per cent, it still means 
real, inflation-adjusted Inter- 
est rates of 3 per cent In Eu- 
rope, real rates are already 
down to around 2 per cent 

Second, fiscal policy will be 
expansionary from ApriL 
After two years of unprece- 
dented restraint over public 
spending; the brakes finally 
come off and tills should com- 
plement the role of monetary 
policy in stimulating econom- 
icactivlty 

Public spending is set to 


rise by 2.75 per cent per year 
in real terms over the next 
three years, according to Trea- 
sury figures. This includes an 
extra £40 billion for health 
and education. 

Third, the ex cesse s of the 
recent mini-boom have been 
nowhere near as bad as they 
were at the end of the 1980s. 
Then, consumers and busi- 
nesses borrowed to the hilt, 
making the retrenchment that 
followed much deeper than it 
would otherwise have been. 
This time round, consumers 
and businesses have been 
much more cautious. It sug- 
gests they won’t have to rein 
In their horns quite so fan 

If all goes wen, the UK 

economy could well be grow- 




fag again by the middle of 
next yean as the Govern- 
ment’s latest economic fore- 
casts optimistically envisage. 

A word of warning, howev- 
er While it must be remem- 
bered that the slowdown in 
growth has been actively engi- 
neered by the Government 
and Rank of England, which 
both tightened policy fa the 
wake of Labour’s election vic- 
tory it has been exacerbated 
fay the global economic crisis. 

The danger now is that it 
will go too fan much further 
than necessary to squeeze In- 
cipient inflation out of the 
system. 

Over the international situ- 
ation. the Government has lit- 
tle If any control. 
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Nskad 

Portrait With 
Reflection 
Wgtrtlby 
Lucian Freud 
(left) was sold 
at Sotheby's 
(bottom right) 
for £2-8 

nriffion, 
making it 
the most 
expensive 
contemporary 
art work ever 
to have been 
sold In 
Europe 


Portrait of the artist 
as a record earner 


Dan Glaister on how a Lucian 
Freud painting fetched £2.8m 


T HE painter Lucian. 
Freud became the most 
expensive contempo- 
rary artist sold at auc- 
tion in Europe when his 
Naked Portrait With Reflec- 
tion was bought for £2.8 mil- 
lion this week. 

The painting, executed in 
1980, had been expected to sell 
for between £750,000 and £L2 
milli on. It was included in a 
contemporary art sale at 
Sotheby’s in London which 
realised just over £10 million. 

The sale caps a good year 
for Freud. Last week his por- 
trait of the artist Frank Auer- 
bach sold for £914500, the 
third highest price paid for 
one of his works. In May, the 
world record price for (me of 
his paintings was set at Soth- 
eby’s In New York, when 
Large Interior After Watteau 


sold for £35 million. A Soth- 
eby’s spokeswoman said of 
this week’s sale: “It is a very 
important work and this Is a 
fantas tic price. We expected it 
to sell for between £750.000 to 
£1.2 millio n, so it has more 
than doubled our expecta- 
tions. The work was sold to an 
anonymous bidder. There was 
an incredible response from 
collectors around the world." 

The previous European re- 
cord for a contemporary work 
was fig-5 million in April 1990 
for La Calipette, a painting by 
French artist Jean Dubuffet 

Other highlights of the sale 
included Domplatz, MaJIand, 
by the German artist Gerhard 
Richter, which sold for £22 
milli on. The painting, which 
had previously hung in the 
boardroom of the electronics 
company Siemens, was 


bought by the Prltzker family, 
which owns the Hyatt chain 
of hotels. It will hang in the 
lobby of the Hyatt Park Hotel 
in Chicago, now under 
construction. 

The sale of the Freud con- 
firms h im, at least in art mar- 
ket terms, as the most impor- 
tant living British artist This 
summer he had a show of 
recent paintings at the Tate, 
which made headlines be- 
cause it included a smalTpor- 
trait of Jerry HalL 

Although the 75-year-old 
painter Is renowned for his 
recLusiveness, he is thought 
not to be oblivions to the sig- 
nificance of the art market 
After the world record sale in 
May, a dose Mend said: 
“He’s very pleased. It’s the 
first big picture of his in auc- 
tion, and if the sale had gone 
badly it could have had a neg- 
ative effect on other sales.” 

The sale undoubtedly had a 
positive effect, as the recent 
results from Sotheby's show. 
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Guardian Crossword No 21,' 



Set by Gordius 


1 Printer’s top money-making 


S Settle on 12 v « feet® 

9 Woman prepares mads with 

wafer (5.3) 

10 Place to lay one's head at smaB 
house for clergy® 

11 Resort gwessofcfwre nothing to 
swear about® 

12 This month rKtiudeeSttie time 
very rwarthe middle ® 


14 Putting on airs before gettin g 
tight... (10) 

18 ...remedy for one who has had 
one over the right? (6,4) 

22 Vehicfewwgtt with packaging 

f* 

23 Furniture that was sat on and 
broken by a lady? (8) 

24 Gold coin initiafy concealed as 
a plant® 

25 Rmayhelpto avoid aserteua 
charge® 


26 Important character at 
NSdwestem establishment ® 

27 ABencafled,wfeioutdistiirWng 


Down 


1 Some agreement achieved, but 


2 Subtle distinction of sister 
tfivWed by a state nafigfon (8) 

3 The first of threechidren needs 
a nose wipe (6) 

4 Ha wrote sett i ngs to be found in 
a psalter 

6 Student taking a job to support 


7 At the pole and In the Arctic 
Circte might be snow ® 

8 The Seirrt could bo stow to act® 
13 She catches a men by curating 

wife, but there's no warmth in it 
(5® 

IB Story of stake-hddBng; the City 
act® 

16 A bay overtaken by hte senior In 
the race® 

17 


19 Worker turns up to Join work 
inlt north of tha border® 

20 Strong Una: if you take one for 
nothing® 

21 DonkeyoftheOrais^Clrdw® 




aupponr 


nKycMHMrnwte 
ue 46.03% oftMnw 
mrtwWferUK 

nwwMhlW 



CAOSSWOHD SOLUTION 


Cryptic ] 
blenabf pa 3 
flavours.”; 


A unique 
ctnrthtajrtoo of 
(mkxhnrn and 
ntengfh. 

A most 
^rattfying 
Ale. 


firmer by Marital flfA h we fan - 
Frt.17/1 
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